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THE PAPER SHORTAGE.—We trust that readers 
of the ‘ Spectator’’ will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “ Spectator’ to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—_— 

fPHE British public, we are sure, has welcomed Sir Eric Geddes’s 
| candid and detailed statement in the House of Commons 
on Wednesday with regard to the vital problem of shipping. As a 
nation, we like to know the truth, however unpleasant it may be, 
and every one concerned will work harder now that the full gravity 
of the situation is revealed. Our troops are always at their best in 
an uphill fight, which compels them to put forth all their energies. 
If you tell them that the victory is virtually won, they relax their 
efforts. It is just the same with the shipyard workers on whom our 
fate largely depends. ‘They have been led to suppose that the 
Germans were almost beaten, and that there was no special need 
for great exertions. Now that they know thet victory turns on their 
skill and industry, they will increase the output of ships to a 
surprising extent. 





Sir Erie Geddes told the House that the world’s merchant ton- 
nage, exclusive of enemy ships, had been reduced during the war 
by 2,500,000 tons net out of a totel tonnage of 33,000,000 up to the 
end of last year—a net loss of eight per cent. Of the total British 
tonnage of 18,000,000, we had suffered a net loss of 3,500,000, or 
twenty per cent. The first year of unrestricted submarine warfare, 
ending with January, had caused an actual loss of 6,000,000 tons 
of Allied and neutral shipping; the enemy falsely claimed 
to have destroyed 9,500,000 tons. The figures of further losses 
would be given periodically—perhaps once a quarter and slightly 
in arrear—as well as the figures of the new ships built. 


Merchant shipbuilding in Great Britain, the First Lord continued, 
declined from the outbreak of war to the end of 1915, owing 
to the demand for warships and munitions. Since then each 
quarter had shown a steady increase in the output, which was 
420,000 tons last quarter, as compared with 213,000 tons in the 
last quarter of 1916. Including 512,000 tons of foreign shipping, 
the total output ‘last quarter was 932,000 tons, to set against a 
loss of 1,200,000 tons from enemy action and the risks of the sea. 
The construction of another 100,000 tons a month would have 
made good the world’s losses. For our part, we lost 261,000 tons 
of British shipping a month, ard built 140,000 tons. It was well 
Within the Allies’ power to build ships as fast as the ‘ U ’-boats 
could sink them. Sir Eric Geddes drew attention to the vast 
amount of work done in repairing damaged ships and in refitting 
warships. He defended the Admiralty system of control as being 
both necessary and efficient. Lord Pirrie, “‘ the greatest and most 
successful shipbuilder probably in the world,” hed been appointed 
Controller-General of Merchant Shipbuilding directly under the 
First Lord and not on the Board of Admiralty, with direct access 
to the Prime Minister and the War Cabinet, just as Sir Eric Geddes 
himself has, 


In the debate which followed Sir Edward Carson expressed 
anxiety as to the effect of yet another change in Admiralty organiza- 
‘im, Lord Pirrie was a very masterful man, and there was a 





danger lest he should press the claims of merchant ships to the 
exclusion of warships. It would have been better, Sir Edward 
Carson thought, to entrust him with the control of all shipbuilding. 
Mr. Wilkie defended the shipyard workers, and astonished the 
House by saying that even now skilled men of the highest 
importance in the shipyards were being called up by the War 
Office for medical examination, though every hour ef their 
work is invaluable to the country. Mr. Lloyd George said that the 
private yards were being extended in one hundred and thirty- 
eight cases, and that the Army was releasing skilled men as fastas 
possible. Mr. Asquith pointed the moral by saying that optimistic 
estimates of construction had misled the country and the workers, 
and that the Cabinet, having decided definitely how much work had 
to be done and how much labour was required, must then insist 
that the men should be forthcoming. 





The Allies have taken over all Dutch shipping in Allied ports, 
For months past the Allies have tried to come to an agreement 
with Holland, by which the Dutch, in return for the use 
of their shipping, would receive regular supplies of American food- 
stuffs. But the Dutch Government, actuated always by deadly 
fear of Germany, have put off their decision, and their ships have 
lain idle, as Germany desired. The ultimatum from the European 
Allies and America puts an end to this deadlock. The economic 
pressure caused by Germany’s ruthless submarine war has compelled 
us to disregard the avowed wishes of Dutch Ministers who are no 
longer free agents, and to use Dutch ships in the joint interests of 
Holland and the Allies. Holland has vainly asked Germany for 
wheat. She must obtain it from America or face starvation. 
The Allies cannot spare her the wheat unless they are assured of the 
full use of Dutch shipping at a fair price to increase their own 
stocks. Germany has nothing to offer the Dutch but threats. 
Her sole object is to drive every ship, whether Allied or neutral, 
off the high seas and win the war by famine. Our object is to keep 
the seas open to shipping so that Allies and neutrals alike may be 
fed. In this clash of purposes the neutrals are now involved, 
whether they like it or not. We can no longer pay such formal 
respect to their neutrality as to let them be involuntary instruments 
of Germany’s evil purposes by keeping their ships in port. 





Early on Thursday morning some enemy destroyers bombarded 
Dunkirk for ten minutes. They were caught by two British and 
three French destroyers, and in the action which followed two 
enemy destroyers and two torpedo-boats seem to have been sunk. 
Survivors from the torpedo-boats were picked up. One British 
destroyer was damaged but returned to port. Our casualties were 
slight. The French ships had no casualties. The Zeebrugge flotilla 
seldom shows itself to the Allied patrols, but their vigilance has at 
last been rewarded, 





Last week we lost by mine or submarine eight large merchant- 
men over 1,600 tons and six smaller ships, as against fifteen large 
and three small ships in the preceding week. Ten ships escaped 
from their assailants. The hospital ship ‘ Guildford Castle,’ carry- 
ing four hundred and fifty sick and wounded from East Africa, 
was attacked unsuccessfully by an enemy submarine on March 10th 
in the Bristol Channel, where two other hospital ships have been 
sunk this year in direct violation of German pledges. 


The war in the air has been prosecuted with the utmost vigour 
during the week. The Royal Flying Corps disturbed the enemy’s 
communications daily and nightly, and fought many duels. Eighty- 
four enemy machines were destroyed in six days, while twenty- 
seven of ours failed to return. Our airmen continued their visits 
to Germany, bombing Zweibriicken last Saturday, Kaiserslautern 
last Sunday, and Mannheim on Monday, and inflicting serious 
damage on railways and munition works. All our machines returned 
safely. On Thursday morning the enemy opened a heavy bom- 
bardment on the British front from the east of Arras to the south 
of St. Quentin—a distance of nearly fifty miles. This may or may 
not prove to be the prelude to the long-threatened German offensive. 
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The Prime Minister has made an urgent and excellent appeal 
for the cultivation of more potatoes. He says that there is no crop 
to compare with the potato in importance under war conditions, 
and that it would be quite impossible to plant too many potatoes 


ee 


territory.” He went on to say that a number of the “ border 
States’ have severed their connexion with the Russian State “in 
accordance with their own will.” “Under ‘the mighty protection 
of the German Empire they can give themselves a political form 


this spring. The potato-grower, he says, “is in the front line of | corresponding to their situation and the tendency of their K ultur,” 


the fight against thesubmarine.” That is well and truthfully said. 
Probably the appeal to the large grower who can make his crops 
pay will not be in vain, and the same thing may be said of the 
allotment-holder. But we are more doubtful about the grower 
who comes in between. As Sir Mark Collet pointed out in a letter 
to the T'imes on Tuesday, the general farmer, who is not a specialist 
working on selected land, is dissatisfied with the price fixed by the 
Food Controller. Many general farmers made a loss last year, and 
will not want to burn their fingers again. It should also be remem- 
bered that Nature was in @ very generous mood last year, and the 
crop was a bumper one. We ean scarcely look for such geniality 
in Nature for two years in succession. If the general farmer thinks 
the fixed price will not pay him, he will not grow the potatoes. 
That is natural enough,and the man can hardly be blamed. We 
hope the Government will look into this matter most carefully and at 
onge. It is possible that the potato, and the potato alone, will 
stand between the nation and want. We cannot afford to have any 
fresh mistakes. 


M. Clemenceau and Signor Orlando and other French and Italian 
Ministers attended meetings of the Supreme War Council of the 
Allies held in London last week under the presidency of Mr. Lloyd 
George. One result of this Council was seen in the resolute protest, 
published through the Foreign Office on Tuesday, against “ the 
political crimes which, under the name of a German peace, have 
been committed against the Russian people.” The Allied Govern- 
ments point out that “the Russian Government, in a mood of 
singular credulity, expected to obtain by persuasion the ‘ democratic 
peace’ which it had failed to obtain by war,” and that Germany 
has taken the fullest advantage of Russian weakness, while Poland 
is menaced with a fourth partition and Rumania is overwhelmed in 
the flood of a merciless passion for domination. “ Peace treaties 
such as these,” say the Allies, “ we do not and cannot acknowledge.” 
The Allies are fighting, and ‘mean to continue fighting, in order to 
finish once for all with this policy of plunder, and to establish in its 
place the peaceful reign of organized justice. 


Mr. Balfour in the House ef Commons on Friday week made an 
important statement in regard to Russia. He was, he said, an 
optimist about Russia, but not about her immediate future. Unlike 
Revolutionary France, Revolutionary Russia had destroyed her 
Army and Navy and had become disintegrated. We must wait to 
see how the new Russia would be constituted, and meanwhile a 
remorseless enemy was doing as he pleased with her. If Japan were 
to intervene, it would be as the friend and not the enemy of Russia, 
The danger of German action in Siberia was not remote. At this 
moment a German officer would be much safer travelling at large 
through Russia than an Allied officer, because German penetration 
hed struck at the root of Russian power. The only bank allowed in 
Moscow was a German bank. The Allies might supply the force 

- which Russia lacked to protect her resources from passing under 
German control. Germany was promoting disorder in Russia so 
that, when the time came, she might secure the support of the 
classes which suffered from anarchy for a new autocracy dependent 
on German aid. The Allies were considering how they might best 
give Russia the help which she needed. Japan had behaved with 
perfect loyalty, and would keep any promises that she might give 
with regard to Russia as honourably as she had kept all other 
promises. The Allies’ sole object was that Russia should be strong, 
intact, secure, and free. 


A Bolshevik Congress held at Moscow last Saturday ratified the 
Peace Treaty with the Central Powers. At the same time, with 
that amazing inconsistency which has marked all their doings, the 
Bolsheviks expressed their belief to the correspondent of the Daily 
News that the Russian Revolution could only be saved if the Western 
Allies went on fighting. M. Lenin and his Anarchists have shown 
violent hostility to Great Britain and have prostrated themselves 
before the German Emperor. Yet they now expect us to go on 
fighting Germany, and thus save them from the consequences of 
their own crimes and follies. This seems to us the very limit of 
impudence. The Allies will indeed continue the war to free the 
world from German tyranny, but not to protect the cowardly and 
treacherous “Bolsheviks, but for whom the war might be ending. 


Count Hertling, beside whom Tartufe was a mere novice in hypo- 
crisy, told the Reichstag on Monday that the Peace Treaty “‘ contains 
no conditions whatever dishonouring to Russia, no mention of 


The Diet of Courland had “alreatlyasked for economic, military 
and political connexion with Germany. Lithuania was about is 
make a similar request, and it was hoped that Livonia and Esthonia 
would do so when security was guaranteed by their own institutions, 
The further shaping of Poland’s “ independence” was not yet 
settled. Count Hertling’s elaborate make-believe deceives no one 
outside Germany, and can impose on very few docile Germans, 
It is strange that he should be at so much pains to avoid the word 
“annexations ” when the facts are notorious. But e Government 
capable of declaring that this was a defensive war on Germany’ 
part is of course capable of any falsehood. ’ 


Herr von Bethmann Hollweg, the ex-Chancellor, has attempted 
to justify himself for instructing the German Ambassador in Paris, 
on July 31st, 1914, to demand the occupation of Toul and Verdun 
in the event of France agreeing to remain neutral in a Russo-German 
war. He says that he did not expect French neutrality, but tha: 
he was bound to ask for guarantees if France made a provisiona| 
promise to desert her old Russian ally. ‘‘ We had no intention,” 
he says, “of assailing France’s honour, let alone an attack on 
France.” The German ex-Chancellor, unhappily, does not know what 
honour is. The plain meaning of his instruction was that if France 
were dishonourable enough to break her treaty with Russia, she was 
to surrender the rest of Lorraine or be forced into war. Germany 
knew, of course, that France would never yield Toul and Verdun 
voluntarily, 80 that the instruction was really intended to force wa 
upon France in any event. It thus affords one more proof that 
Germany deliberately provoked this war at a given moment. That 
is the charge which the ex-Chancellor cannot answer. 








Prince Lichnowsky’s Memorandum on the policy of Germany 
while he was Ambassador in London gains weight as well as piquancy 
from the fact that it was a document strictly private, for the perusal 
of a few intimate friends only, until a copy came somehow into the 
possession of Politiken, the journal of the Swedish Socialist ex- 
tremists. When Prince Lichnowsky came to London in 1912, the 
Memorandum states, Sir Edward Grey, in spite of Germany’s futile 
but confidence-shaking policy in Morocco and the Near East, had 
not given up the idea of reaching an agreement with Germany. He 
aimed at bringing Germany into the Concert established by the 
Franco-British and Russo-British understandings. Prince Lich- 
nowsky gives to the British “ pessimists” who feared that war 
with Germany was inevitable—a fear “based upon Germany's 
naval policy and conduct in 1905, 1908, and 1911 ’—credit for 
maintaining a friendly attitude. While our statesmen, by their 
failure to face plain facts and prepare against a manifest danger, 
invited the disaster of a European war, Germany maintained a 
strict Triple Alliance policy which was uscless to her. 


It was useless to her, the Memorandum points out, because 

obviously Italy would break from her bonds in the event of war. 
Then “ Austria was absolutely dependent on Germany in peace 
and war, without an Alliance,” and the best way to increase her 
dependence was to cultivate friendly relations with Russia. In the 
Balkan troubles, “as usual, we stood on the wrong side. 
We have always ridden horses whose collapse could be foreseen— 
Kruger, Abdul Aziz, Abdul Hamid, and William of Wied—and 
finally we came to grief in Berchtold’s stable.” There is more 
criticism of German policy in-detail, of an equal frankness. The 
Memorandum is excellent reading ; but somehow or other it leaves 
out the core of German policy, not only during Prince Lichnowsky’s 
residence in London, but for ten years before that. No doubt, in 
writing to intimate friends and ‘‘ good Germans,” it was unnecessary 
to mention that the war came because Germany was deliberately 
and resolutely bent upon a war of conquest and expansion, and thet 
her pretended friendliness towards Britain was part of a policy of 
deceit, of which Prince Lichnowsky was the instrument. 


That Prince Lichnowsky’s Memorandum is authentic was 
admitted by the German Vice-Chancellor in the Reichstag last 
Saturday. Prince Lichnowsky wrote it in 1916 “‘ for family archives,” 
and “ with a view to my own justification or noting the details of 
my experiences and impressions there [in London] before they 
vanished from my memory.” Prince Lichnowsky regretted that 
his notes had been ‘published, but owing to this “ extremely 
vexatious incident” we know that the German Ambassador @ 
London in the two years before the war regards the official German 
theory that we forced the war on Germany as an utter falsehood. 





oppressive war indemnities, and no forcible appropriation of Russian 


The Vice-Chancellor naturally said that Prince Lichnc waky' 
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statements had “no historical value.” We may draw our own 
conclusions from the fact that Prince Lichnowsky has been allowed 
to resign his diplomatic post, but, unlike Count Arnim in Bis- 
marck’s day, will not be prosecuted for revealing highly iriconvenient 
truths. ’ ees a Oe ae 

Lord Parmoor asked the House of Lords on Tuesday to approve 
“the principle of a League of Nations and the constitution of a 
tribunal whose orders shall be enforceable by an adequate sanction.”’ 
Such a League was, he said, the only alternative to the doctrine 
ef force. If peace founded on such a League was to endure, the 
Central Powers must come into it. There must also be some 

stem of relative disarmament. The League would be utterly 
ineffective without an “adequate sanction.” Lord Lansdowne 
said that a League of Nations must comprise all the important 
Powers, and must be armed with “ powers sufficient to secure 
unquestioning obedience to its decisions,” by moral and economic 
pressure and by material coercion. He welcomed the favourable 
attitude of America, which could use the economic weapon so 
eflectively. He understood the objection to admitting a faithless 
Power like Germany, but in this case nobody proposed to rely 
upon a German pledge or a German signature. The inclusion of 
Germany—the anarchist of Europe—in such a League would do 
more than anything else to rid the world of Prussian militarism. 
If we were not to look forward. to the realization of this dream, 
there was no prospect of lasting peace. 

Mr. Balfour made a spirited and amusing speech in the House on 
Tuesday, on @ motion for the appointment of a Standing Committee 
of Foreign Affairs. He said that the proposal was undemocratic 
and impracticable, and that the evils for which it offered a cure 
were largely illusory. He did not think that the French Parlia- 
mentary Committee was successful enough to be adopted as a model, 
and he pointed out that the Foreign Relations Committee of Congress 
was required because the Secretary of State could not be a member 
of the Senate or the House. In regard to Lord Grey of Fallodon’s 
agreements with Russia as to Constantinople and, with Italy as to 
Dalmatia, Mr. Balfour said that they must be considered in relation 
to the circumstances in which they were made—in the critical 
moments of a great war. 


The Education Bill was read a second time in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday after an interesting debate in which there 
were few dissentient: voices. Mr. Marriott put the case for the Bill 
ina sentence when he said that, as we were a democracy, we must 
become an educated democracy. The University Extension move- 
ment had, he said, been hampered by the lack of secondary education 
such as the Bill would put within the reach of all. Mr. O’Grady 
declared that the Trade Unions welcomed the Bill; that working- 
class parents, taught by the war, no longer objected to the raising of 
the school age ; and that the cotton operatives would not resent the 
disappearance of the half-timer. Several speakers expressed doubts 
as to whether employers could arrange for the young people in their 
employ to attend continuation schools for eight hours a week. To 
this Mr, Herbert Lewis rejoined that British employers and parents 
had faced and overcome far greater difficulties during the war. The 
State would, he said, contribute not less than half of the net 
expenditure on education in each area. 


Sir Albert Stanley informed the House on Wednesday that he 
was issuing a Curfew Order for the closing of restaurants at 9.30 p.m., 
and theatres and all other places of public entertainment at 
10.30 p.m., throughout Great Britain. There are to be no more 
lighted shop-windows. In London and the South of England, 
moreover, all consumers of gas and electricity must reduce their 
consumption by a sixth, and the tube and tramway services will 
be restricted. No doubt there will be @ very large saving in coal 
and electric-light, though it is hardly necessary to point out 
that the theatres and music-halls will use just as much light— 


unless they are closed. altogether—while people who go home’ 


early will use light and heat there instead of in places of public 
resort, Still, light and heat will be saved and “ the supper habit ” 
discouraged. Both power and labour will be saved on underground 
and surface traffic late at night, and the cost of railway mainte- 
hance cut down. Labour and transport for coal winning and supply 
willbe reduced. These are valid reasons for the additional and 
teal. inconveniences which we shall have to face cheerfully, like the 
many heavier burdens of the war. 


The Prime Minister on Monday told a deputation from both 
Houses of Parliament that the Government must adhere to their 
decision not to secure the release of the three thousand British 
tivitians at Ruhleben by freeing fourteen thousand German civilians 
under military age who would like to leave our internment camps 
and return to Germany. We recognize that this is a question for the 





War Office, and that its steady refusal to agree to an exchange of 
civilians, irrespective of numbers, must be accepted. For our own 
part, we regret the decision. If we sent back all the interned 
Germans, Germany would have more mouths to feed, and we should 
have many thousand involuntary propagandists affording ocular 
proof that we treat our prisoners well and have plenty of food to give 
them, despite the submarine blockade. The addition of fourteen 
thousand men, whose moral has been. weakened by long captivity, 
could not mean much to the German armies. Our men at Rubleben 
have had a good champion in Lord Newton, who is by no means the 
conventional diplomatist, and who has shown his zeal and humanity 
not only in undertaking the distasteful task of dealing with German 
delegates at the Hague, but also in arranging with the Turks for a 
beneficial exchange of sick and wounded prisoners. We feel sure 
that Lord Newton has done his utmost for the Ruhleben prisoners, 
and that nothing more can be done until the War Office sees the 
matter in a new light. 


The President of the Local Government Board, in a circular pub- 
lished on Wednesday, has made a substantial offer of State ascist- 
ance to Local Authorities who are ready to undertake housing 
schemes when peace returns. The State will meet three-fourths 
of the annual deficit on workmen’s houses built by local Councils 
out of loans. 


Last Saturday at Enniskillen Mr. Dillon delivered his first public 
speech since he became leader of the Irish Nationalist Party. “I 
pledge myself,” he said, ‘“‘ here to-day that if the fullest measure of 
justice is not meted out to the Irish people, and the national aspir- 
ations of Ireland fully satisfied, I in your name will stand in the 
path of England and will shame her before the nations of the world. 
Speaking for a united Ireland, I will appeal to America and the 
President of the United States and I will say: ‘Tell England that 
she must, before she pretends to carry on this war for the rights of 
small nations, go home and set her house in order.’” Mr. Dillon's 
admirers inform us that he is unlike previous Irish leaders, and 
superior to them, in that he has a deep knowledge of foreign, affairs. 
We hope that. this appeal to President Wilson to intervene in the 
affairs of another nation is not a typical fruit of Mr. Dillon’s intimacy 
with foreign affairs. 


But to pass from that point, we notice that Mr. Dillon professes 
to speak “for a united Ireland.” This phrase seems very strange 
when it is tested by the greater part of the speech, which dealt with 
the factions in Ireland. Mr. Dillon warned the Sinn Feiners that 
they could not secure an Irish republic without ‘“‘ wading through a 
sea of blood.” He expressed his own belief that the Sinn Feiners 
were not bluffing but meant what they said, and in a climax of 
contradiction asked: ‘By what right is this country divided into 
two factions ?’’ Weshould have said that there were three factions, 
but at ell events the existence of two deprives Mr. Dillon’s argument 
of its foundation. For a cultivated man, as he is said to be, Mr. 
Dillon makes most strange use of venomous. phrases. He talks 
of the Sinn Feiners (whose policy he described as futile) and of the 
British Government. (who, after all, outside Ireland are trying to 
serve one of the noblest causes in history) as though they were 
fellow idiots and criminals, We do not see very bright prospects 
for the Irish Nationalist Party under this leadership. 


We drew attention a fortnight ago to a letter in the Times from a 
young Australian engineer who accused the workmen at Woolwich 
Arsenal of idling away their time. We must in fairness add that the 
Woolwich Pioneer for March Ist, a copy of which has been sent to us, 
contains a detailed refutation of these charges by Mr. J. E. Mills, 
the Secretary of the Arsenal Shop Stewards’ Committee. 


The ever-increasing fascination excited by William Blake was 
shown on Friday week at Christie's, where the collection of his 
drawings, purchased from the artist by John Linnell the elder, 
and since preserved in the Linnell family, was sold for over £22,000, 
The most remarkable of these, a series of seventy-two designs in 
water-colour and pencil illustrating Dante’s Divine Comedy, was 
acquired, we are glad to say, for the National Gallery, the. British 
Museum, the Melbourne Art Gallery, and several English provincial 
galleries acting in co-operation, at the price of 7,300 guineas. The 
designs show, of course, Blake’s technical limitations, but they are, 
for all that, the most impressive illustrations of Dante that any 
artist has ever made. The reason is, we think, that the English 
poet-painter, who lived half his time in @ visionary world, saw 
nothing strange or grotesque in the visions of the Florentine poet, 
and drew them quite simply and naturally, just as he drew his 


own imaginings. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SANCTITY OF INTERNATIONAL CONTRACTS. 


HE debate in the House of Lords on a League of Nations, 
though it was deeply interesting, as such a debate 
could not fail to be, did not, in our opinion, set the feet of 
the nation on the path that leads to the promised land. It 
is good and right for a nation to have a vision before it, for 
we all know that without the vision a nation perishes. But 
those who most ardently advocated the creation of a League 
of Nations assumed far too much of human nature. Their 
arguments necessarily took it for granted that somehow 
or other—in a manner that was not, and could not be, 
explained—good faith would in future tend to take the place 
of bad faith, that intrigue would cease to have its fatal 
attractions for human beings, and that problems which have 
long been known to be supremely difficult would become 
simple and direct. Nothing would please us better than to 
share these assumptions, but ~daesiy history forbids 
us to do so. It would be tedious to repeat the examination 
we have made more than once of the workings of the Holy 
Alliance, that great League to Enforce Peace upon the world, 
which came into being at the end of the French Wars. 
Enough to say that Alexander I. of Russia in his fascinating 
idealism equipped his scheme with all the phrases about 
brotherhood, justice, religion, and duty towards God and 
man that might have been expected to appeal to the best 
that is in humanity. In the event, as every reader of history 
knows, the League which was to save the world from the 
horrors of war, and from the exercise of tyranny by the 
strong over the weak, became one of the most hideous instru- 
ments of cynicism and oppression the world has ever known. 
Had it not been for the steadiness and wisdom of Castlereagh, 
the help of Canning, the loyal common-sense of Wellington, 
and the correct feelings of the Whigs, liberalism would have 
been banished from the face of Europe. Great Britain, with 
the co-operation of the United States, saved the world. 
The lesson is that intentions, no matter how good in them- 
selves, will not achieve their purpose if the task set be far 
too difficult. 

It may be objected that the world is in a very different 
condition from that of the years which followed the Napoleonic 
Wars; that the sense of justice has grown in all nations ; 
that enlightenment has come to dark places; and that, 
partly owing to moral causes and partly to physical causes 
helped by the advance of science, the social structure of the 
civilized world is a much more compact and serviceable thing 
than it was a hundred years ago. It may be asked, in short, 
why one failure should be made the excuse for not trying 
again. If that question represented all the arguments against 
the creation of a highly complicated League of Nations, we 
should admit that it was unanswerable. But the fact remains 
that it is always wiser to follow a straight path than a winding 
and intricate one, always wiser to adopt a simple policy rather 
than a very elaborate one. It is not, we ask our readers to 
believe, because we are indifferent to peace or insensible to 
the absolutely appalling horrors of modern war, that we regard 





with mistrust the complicated machinery for a League of | 


Nations which is being commonly discussed now. We will 
meet question by question. Why not try something simpler, 
something more demonstrably likely to lead to the result 


| 





which we all desire ? 
found in an agreement among the nations to exalt into a 


creed and a working system the idea of the sanctity of inter- | 


national contracts. 
Let us contrast the complications of the scheme that failed 


We believe that a simple means may be | 
means of keeping the peace of the world by the belief that the 





and the comparative simplicity of this other. The Holy 


Alliance, in spite of the wicked intrigue and tyranny in which | 


it resulted, was not so stupidly framed as merely to insist 
upon the maintenance of the status quo. The framers of the 


a, 
and the Conference confessed itself quite flummoxed Th 
King of Sweden was put in his place, protesting, with the 
sympathy of some jell to the annoyance of others, that he 
was being bullied by the great and the powerful. These ins 
ne examples. Picture that League of Nations—for such th 
Holy Alliance was—being asked to adjudicate as to wheth : 
all such grievances were real or pretended, and whether a 
State which was alleged to be an oppressor should be compelled 
to remove grievances at the risk of a general conflagration ! 
No wonder that the Alliance usually took the course of 
sitting on the chests of those who were least able to resist 
and make a fuss. The result was, as it always must be ia 
such circumstances, peace of a kind—peace by means of 
international slavery. Whenever the majority could not 
agree upon anything, they seized the opportunity to eXpresg 
their common hatred of the naval power of Great Britain, and 
in order to show how sincere that hatred was, they stood in 
the way of the suppression of the slave trade, to the abolition 
of which British naval power was dedicated. Suppose now 
that our future League of Nations, instead of accepting gych 
fantastically onerous tasks as these, confined itself te the 
simple and straightforward business of saying that it would 
visit with the utmost penalties the violation of treaties— 
that and nothing more. We do not, of course, affirm that it 
would be invariably easy to say whether a treaty was or 
was not being infringed, but at all events the thing would be 
as clear as daylight compared with such tasks as the Holy 
Alliance undertook, and such as are contemplated for the kind 
of super-Imperial Federal Power now being adumbrated. Let 
it be ordained that no treaty could be broken without a year’s 
notice. Let it be further ordained that if any treaty were 
broken without this notice, the offending State would be 
visited with all the penalties of economic boycott and non- 
intercourse which were within the power of the other members 
of the League to inflict. 

We venture to say that if this comparatively simple policy 
were adopted, there would be very few wars indeed. Consider, 
for example, the origins of the present war. Germany without 
a moment’s notice threw her troops into Belgium. But imagine 
what would have happened if she had been compelled to give 
notice that she intended to denounce the treaty which 
guaranteed the integrity of Belgium. All the civilized world 
would have exclaimed that this was not a case of denouncing 
a treaty for honest reasons. There would have been time for 
decent nations to get together and take counsel as to what they 
should do to prevent so criminal an action. It would have 
become clear, for one thing, that Great Britain would use all 
her resources to prove her detestation of the German policy. 
In the circumstances in which this war began, Germany did 
not even know that. In fine, no nation that had to pass 
through a year of cool reflection would be very likely to go to 
war. The Hague Tribunal would be the proper body to decide 
whether or not a particular line of action violated a treaty. 
All the machinery of arbitration would be available, and 
— doubts and obscurities could be settled in this way. 

ut if any nation persisted in violating a treaty within the 
period of a year, all the other members of the League would 
treat that nation as an outlaw. Till it had been brought toa 
better state of mind, they would not trade with it, they would 
not communicate with it, they would not pass on its mails. 
They would send it to Coventry till such time as it repented 
and acknowledged that it did not pay to defy the public law. 

Now we are greatly encouraged in our advocacy of this idea 
of insisting on the sanctity of international contracts 4s 2 


idea is implicit in some of the ablest statements of President 
Wilson. We say “ belief” because we have no right actually 
to assert that he has expressed the opinion that insistence om 
the sanctity of contracts is the true way of peace. But we cer- 
tainly have noticed so many phrases in his speeches whieh 
seem to us to mean that his mind is moving along this line, 
that we are encouraged to follow it up. Indeed, if it were nt 


Alliance of course perceived that to insist upon that would | for the fact that we find tbis idea in President Wilson's 
be to deny to all nations the rights of change and progress. | thoughts, we should not write this article with such good 
The Alliance, therefore, met at fixed intervals for the purpose | hopes as we now feel. Of course we may be misinterpreting 


of reviewing such measures as “ shall be judged most salutary 


President Wilson, but here the facts of the American Con- 


for the peace and prosperity of the nations and for the main- | stitution and the whole history of American thought about the 


” 


tenance of the peace of Europe. 


With this excellent purpose | sanctity of contract come to our support. One of the clauses 


in view, the first reviewing Conference was held at Aix-la- | of the American Constitution explicitly withholds from States 
Chapelle. The people of Monaco produced a list of grievances | of the Union any power to impair the validity of contracts. 
against their Prince. Bavaria and the Hochberg Princes | That was a guiding principle of the Americans who made the 
laid before the Conference a quarrel about the succession in Republic. They felt that nothing was more sacred than the 


Baden. The grievances of the Jews in Austria and Prussia 
were submitted. The situation between the revolting colonies | 
of Spain and the sovereign power at Madrid was discussed, | 


bond of men of business, and that there was no power fit to 


overrule a contract. This was the sense of Judge Marshall's 
famous decision in the Dartmouth College case. He held that 
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State could not repeal a charter of a private corporation 
because a charter is a contract. Jurists to-day may point out 
that Marshall did not make clear what the nature of the con- 
tract was, whether it was with a corporation created by the 
charter, or with the trustees of the corporation, or with the 
subscribers to the College. But we need not go into the legal 
strength or weakness of Marshall's decision. The point is that 
in his judgment he was expressing the unwavering historical 
American view of the absolute sanctity of contract. Jefferson 
might be quoted indefinitely to the same effect. Take as an 
example the following splendid words :— 

“ The moral duties which exist between individual and individual 
in a state of nature, accompany them into a state of society, and the 

gate of the duties of all the individuals composing the society 
constitutes the duties of that society towards any other; so that 
between society and society the same morul duties exist as did 
between the individuals composing them, while in an unassociated 
state, and their Maker not having released them from those duties 
on their forming themselves into anation.” 
Surely we cannot be mistaken in saying that President Wilson 
was not unmindful of this long-established and magnificent 
body ef thought when in his speech at the banquet of the 
League to Enforce Peace on May 28th, 1916, he spoke of 
“a universal association of nations to prevent any war from 
being begun either contrary to treaty covenants or without 
warning and a full submission of the cause to the opinion 
of the world.” 
kernel of the matter. 

Those who are constructing airy images of a League 
with extremely intricate functions may seriously believe 
that nations which are enjoying peace, and thriving upon 
it, will run all the risks of war—and what war'—in order 
to make some tiresome offending country acknowledge 
that it is acting wrongly, or to prove that one nation is 
trying to stir up rebellion in another nation, or to prove that 
some nation is endeavouring to poach a few miles of ter- 
ritory on the other side of a very shadowy frontier-line. 
Frankly, we cannot believe that nations will act with such 
splendidly un-human correctness. They are far more likely 
torun the risk of war in order to serve their own ends. 
Even if arbitration should be forced on the disputants, it would 
not be certain that all the other nations would agree to 
unsheathe their swords in order to compel the acceptance 
ef the verdict. It would be infinitely more simple if only one 
essential point were agreed upon—namely, that treaties 
between nations, so long as they exist, must be respected. 
The boycott would be war of a kind, but it would be war 
shorn of its worst horrors. 





SHIPBUILDING AND THE COMPETITIVE SPIRIT. 


a statement by Sir Eric Geddes in the House of Com- 

mons on Wednesday may be summarized as_ very 
grave but as containing the elements of hopefulness. To 
begin with, it is a distinct point to the good that the First 
Lord has taken the country into the confidence of the 
Admiralty. We cannot help thinking that if this had been 
done a year ago the results in the shipbuilding yards might 
have been different. 
as some critics are saying, that publicity would have solved 
all our difficulties. There were, of course, many difficulties 
that publicity would not have touched. There were the 
disputes between masters and men upon which Sir Edward 
Carson laid so much stress; there was the indecision as to 
whether the Government should devote themselves chiefly to 
building ships of war or to building merchant vessels ; there 
was the problem of the allocation of man-power. These 
were all puzzles to which the Government alone had to find 
the solution, and publicity would not have helped them very 
mueh. But in the effect that publicity is likely to have on 
the determination and enthusiasm of the shipbuilders and 
their men, Sir Eric Geddes’s disclosures are wholly to the 
geod. It is the greatest possible mistake to suppose that the 
spirit of Englishmen is weighed upon by the knowledge that 
they are fighting an uphill game. That is the game they 
fight best. 

Although Sir Eric Geddes told us a good deal, he by no 
means told us everything, and it is to be hoped that the 
figures yet to be given to the country will add all the infor- 
mation that can be published with profit to ourselves and 
without advantage to the enemy. We all understand now 
that the total world tonnage of thirty-three million tons 
at the beginning of the war has been reduced by two and a half 
million tons, or eight per cent. It must be borne in mind that 
this is a net reduction. It is the absolute loss when allowance 
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On the other hand, it is absurd to say, | 








has been made for the new construction of merchant vessels 
during the war. Of this loss the greater part has been suffered 
by British shipping, the net reduction of which has been 
twenty percent. This is superficially a more encouraging figure 
than many people ‘have been led to expect, just as it is 
undoubtedly encouraging to know that the Germans have sunk 
three million and a half tons less thanthey have claimed. But 
unfortunately Sir Eric Geddes’s figures gave no clue to the 
amount of shipping that still remains available for commercial 
purposes. He did not tell us what proportion of our merchant 
shipping has been withdrawn from the ordinary uses of trade 
in order to carry out purely naval and military services. 
The améunt must be very great; but unless we know the 
figures, it is impossible to say how large our food-carrying 
fleet is at the present moment. : 

Our anti-‘ U ’-boat campaign must be conducted by several 
converging methods. When the extreme danger of the 
‘U-boat challenge was first recognized, the tendency was 
rather to concentrate upon building new fighting craft to 
sink the submarines. It is now seen that though that is a 
method which cannot possibly be neglected, it is equally 
important (and perhaps more important at the moment) 
to replace by new vessels the merchantmen that are being 
sunk. Our building still falls dangerously short of adjusting 
the balance between losses and construction. And _ here 
we come to by far the most promising part of Sir Eric Geddes’s 
statement, which was to the effect that the figures of our 
output in shipbuilding and of our losses in tonnage would 
be regularly published. This means that the shipbuilding 
industry is to be encouraged by seeing the exact results of 
its efforts. The shipyards are no longer, as it were, to work 
in the dark without understanding in the least what is the 
relation of their efforts to the progress of the war and the 
feeding of the nation. This is an extremely wise decision, 
and we may expect very good results from it. The com- 
petitive spirit which is strong in Englishmen will be provoked 
all along the line. One of the most striking facts of the 
war has been the persistent, if not always scientific, use of 
publicity. Now that publicity is to be employed in speeding 
up the work of shipbuilding, we must hope that it will be used 
for all it is worth. And here a criticism of Sir Eric Geddes’s 
plan seems to be justified. He said that the returns of output 
and losses would be published every three months. Surely 
that is a very long interval. Let us imagine that the ship- 
building industry is in the position of rival cricket elevens, 
while the nation represents the spectators ringed round the 
cricket-field. Everybody knows what happens in a cricket 
match. When the match is a near thing, delirious shouts of 
joy go up from the partisans of the batting side when each 
run is registered on the scoring-board. When the runs of that 
side equal those of its opponent there is an ovation. Every 
point in the game is watched with critical excitement, and 
the changing figures on the scoring-board are the signals 
for each renewed outburst. Now suppose that the scorers 
in the boxes were instructed not to put up every run, or 
even every ten runs, but to put up the score at the 
luncheon interval, and again at the end of the day. What 
a damper that would be! Yet it seems to us that Sir Eric 
Geddes’s proposal is something very like this. Of course 
he is wise in taking care that the figures shall not be sufficiently 
up to date to give the Germans the information they need. 
But it would, nevertheless, be easy to publish the figures at 
extremely short intervals, say every week, or every month, 
even though it would be well understood that the latest 
figures were never up to date. The great thing, having 
once set the competitive spirit going, is to keep it going 
strong. The Clyde, the Tyne, the Severn, Belfast, and so 
on should be thrown into such a state of emulation as 
the counties used to be about their cricket matches before 
the war. 

Finally, the appointment of Lord Pirrie as Controller- 
General of Mercantile Ship Construction seems to us to be 
an excellent move. Responsibility is given to a man who 
is a most eminent and successful shipbuilder, amd who no 
doubt has all the dislike professed by his class for excessive 
Government interference. It that Lord 
Pirrie will be directly responsible to the First Lord, though 
he will have a right of appeal to the Prime Minister. Here 
we get two desirable conditions. The first is that merchant 
shipbuilding should not be regarded as wholly independent 
of naval shipbuilding, for as a matter of fact the two kinds 
of ship are built in the same yards, and perfect co-operation 
is essential. The second condition is that the Prime Minister 
accepts formal and ultimate and pledges 
himself to it on behalf of the Cabinet. 


is good, too, 
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THE KAISER’S NAPOLEONIC SYSTEM. 


T is curious how slavishly the German Emperor tries 
to imitate Napoleon. On the battlefield, happily, 
he has failed to rival the Corsican, but in diplomacy and 
statecraft he follows Napoleonic precepts to more purpose. 
There is something Napoleonic in the humbling of the unhappy 
Russians by mingled force and fraud, and Napoleon’s method 
of ruling his conquests is apparently being ogy in detail 
by his unimaginative German follower. e Slav and 
Finnish lands are, it seems, to be parcelled out en, a 
number of German puppet Princes. The Emperor has 
caused himself to be invited by some Germans calling them- 
selves the Diet of Courland to become their Grand Duke, 
but has declined the honour for himself, seemingly intending 
it for his second son, Prince Eitel Fritz. ASaxon Prince and an 
obscure Wiirttemberg Princeling have been named as candidates 
for the throne of Lithuania, occupied in the eighteenth century 
by twoSaxon Kings. Another of the Emperor's sons has been 
designated as King of Poland, though the project has been 
deferred owing to Austrian jealousy and Polish illwill. A 
German King for the Ukraine will doubtless be put forward 
as soon as the occupation of the country is complete. The 
Emperor's fifth son, Prince Oscar, has been proposed as King 
of Finland. It is persistently rumoured that a more docile 
Hohenzollern will replace King Ferdinand on the throne 
of Rumania. Albania is still reserved for Prince William 
of Wied, whose hurried retirement from an uneasy throne excited 
much merriment in Europe just before the war. Germany 
will thus have on the east and south-east a fringe of dependent 
States, each in charge of a German Prince who will regard 
the Emperor as his liege lord, and who may be trusted to 
indoctrinate his subjects with German Kultur in the true 
Prussian way. We have yet to see how the Germans propose 
to control Russia herself. They will probably be ready 
to restore the Tsardom when they think that the Russians 
are satiated with anarchy; but for the moment Russia 
may be disregarded. The Emperor hopes that Great Britain 
and the Western Allies, tiring of the war, will make peace 
at the expense of their faithless Russian Ally, thus leaving 
him, as the King of Kings, to lord it over the subjugated 
Slav world, and to pursue the Eastern schemes which dazzle 
him, as they dazzled Napoleon a century ago. 

It is a grandiose design, which would be more impressive 
if it were not almost an exact repetition of the design which 
Napoleon conceived for world-conquest. When Austria 
lay prostrate before him after the crushing defeat of Austerlitz, 
and abandoned her claims of domination whether in Germany 
or in Italy, the Emperor, who had crowned himself, began 
to make Kings. He appointed his brother Louis King of 
Holland and his brother Joseph King of Naples. He abolished 
the Holy Roman Empire, and informed the gratified Electors 
of Bavaria and Wiirttemberg that they were now to be Kings. 
Nor did Napoleon forget his trusty Marshals. His brother-in- 
law Murat was made Grand Duke of Berg, with Diisseldorf 
as his capital, and grumbled loudly at the smallness of his 
duchy; Berthier became Prince of Neufchatel, and 
Bernadotte Prince of Monte Corvo, a Papal domain in 
Southern Italy. Before Austerlitz, Napoleon had proclaimed 
himself King of Italy, with his stepson Eugéne Beauharnais 
as his Viceroy; and he now showered Italian duchies on his 
Generals and Ministers, with a Papal principality for the 
wily Talleyrand to recall his ecclesiastical past. When 
Prussia collapsed after Jena, Napoleon formed the new 
Kingdom of Westphalia between the Rhine and the Elbe 
and made his brother Jerome its King, with his capital at 
Cassel. In 1808, when he had entrapped Charles IV. of Spain 
and his heir and successor Ferdinand at Bayonne, he trans- 
ferred his brother Joseph from Naples to Madrid as King 
of Spain, promoted Murat to Naples after offering him 
Portugal as an alternative, and, a year later, gave the vacant 
Grand Duchy of Berg to his infant nephew Napoleon Louis, 
son of King Louis and elder brother of the future Emperor 
Napoleon III. Compared with Napoleon, the Kaiser as a 
King-maker must, in Burke’s phrase, be astonished at his 
own moderation. When Napoleon met the Tsar Alexander 
at Erfurt in 1808, so many Royalties were gathered together 
that the French troops came to despise them. It is said 


that when the guard of honour, misled by the splendour 
of the Wiirttemberg state coach, was about to give the triple 
salute accorded to the Emperors, the officer in command 
shouted angrily: “Silence! it’s only a King!” Circum- 
stances, in the shape of Wellington, prevented Napoleon 
from giving a King to Portugal, but he allowed Bernadotte 
to accept the dignity of Crown Prince of Sweden, which was 





offered to the Marshal in 1810 by a Swedish dj : 

without authority and was afverwuits conferred a me 
the Swedish Estates. In the closing months of that year 
the Emperor may well have thought that he had subdued 
Europe to his will. From the Baltic to the Mediterranean 
from the Vistula to the outskirts of Lisbon, he exercised 
dominion, disputed only by the a guerrillas in the 
hills and the small British Army in the lines of Torres Vedra 
The Tsar was his friend and ally; Austria, after a third 
humiliating peace, was bound to him by a marriage alliance - 
Prussia, shorn of half her territory, was still prostrate. Ajj 
the rest of Europe was ruled by Napoleon or his puppets 
Great Britain alone defied him, but she was uneasy and 
hard pressed. The Emperor began afresh to prepare the 
ground in Turley and in Persia for that great expedition 
to India by which he was to outrival Alexander of Macedon 
and deprive us of our richest dependency. Yet in ‘three 
short years that mighty fabric of empire had collapsed like 
a house of cards. It was founded on force and had no roots 
in national sentiment. When Napoleon’s Army was beaten 
at Leipzig Napoleon’s system at once fell to pieces, 


The Germans are great readers of history, but they never 
seem to profit by their studies of the past. The whole 
conception of world-empire which animates them is showy 
by experience to be a delusion. Napoleon’s failure was 
conclusive for the modern world. His cardinal errors, like 
those of the Hohenzollerns, were his refusal to recognize 
the rights of nationalities and his deliberate disregard of 

opular feeling in any country bat his own. He niled 

mans and Spaniards, Dutchmen and Danes, against their 
will, and in Germany, above all, he cultivated the interests 
of the princely class rather than the welfare of the common 
people, just as the Germans are preferring the privileges of 
the Baltic Junkers to the demands of their serfs for more 
freedom. It is not to be denied that French administration, 
then by far the best in the world, did much for Western 
Germany by rooting out many old feudal abuses and by 
substituting the Code Napoléon for a tangle of obsolete 
laws and customs. It is probable that German officials in 
Western Russia could improve on the very imperfect local 
administration which has been one of the main causes of 
Russia’s collapse in this war. But the merits of Napoleon’s 
officials did not suffice to convert the Westphalians and the 
Rhinelanders into enthusiastic Frenchmen, and we may 
be sure that the most efficient Prussian government would 
not make docile Germans of the Poles and Letts and White 
Russians. The Kaiser’s wholesale annexations in Russia 
can only end in the same way as Napoleon’s vast conquests 
in Germany, for human nature has not changed in a hundred 
years, and the sentiment of nationality and the democratic 
spirit are far stronger now than they were in Napoleon's 
time. It is instructive to remember that the only Prince 
in Napoleon’s circle who maintained his position after 
Waterloo was Bernadotte, and that he made himself popular 
in Sweden by following a Swedish policy of which Napoleon 
strongly disapproved. Bernadotte, the ardent Gascon, 
adopted Sweden as his country with the same whele-hearted- 
ness that he had shown on the battlefield. As soon as he 
became the Swedish Crown Prince he ceased to be Napoleon's 
obedient follower. Within eighteen months he had made 
an alliance with the Tsar against the Emperor, by which 
Sweden was to take Norway from Denmark in recompense 
for the loss of Finland to Russia, and it was Bernadotte 
who planned the fatal campaign of Leipzig which ruined 
Napoleon. It may be noted, too, that the dynasty founded 
by Bernadotte is still, of the three Scandinavian Courta, 
the least friendly to France and the most favourable to 
her enemies. Thus Bernadotte’s strange career was 0 
exception to the general failure of the Napoleonic system. 
It would be interesting to know who the new German 
Bernadotte will be. The Kaiser will presumably have to 
find thrones for Marshal von Hindenburg and Marshal von 
Ludendorff, and for the Generals who have won great victories 
on the Eastern Front over ill-armed or non-existent Russian 
forces, and it is possible that some one among these may 
be a man of independent character. The nearest modern 
parallel to Bernadotte is King Ferdinand of Rumania, who, 
though a German Prince by birth and education and ® 
Hohenzollern to boot, put aside his German sentiments 
when the Government of his adopted country advised him 
to declare war on the ally of the Hohenzollerns. It would 
be amusing to see Marshal von Ludendorff, installed 8 
King of the Ukraine, picking a quarrel with the German 
Emperor over the economic concessions which Germany intends 
to secure from that ill-advised new State, and allying himself 
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with Great Britain and France in a war for Ukrainian 
rights. We need not take the Kaiser and his puppets too 

i . When the Kaiser’s armies are beaten, as they will 
be, all. his dreams of Slav kingdoms and Asiatic empire. 
ail fade as completely as Napoleon’s. 





THE ORGANIZATION OF THE WAR CABINET. 


HE War Cabinet has taken a step which at first sight 
strikes one as peculiar. It has issued an elaborate 
Report of its own proceedings during the year 1917, with 
iculars added as to its metheds of working. When, 
ee it is realized that the War Cabinet has itself become 
a great new Department, this procedure appears less novel, 
for it has long been the practice for every public Department 
to issue an annual Report of its own work. The novelty of 
the volume just issued, and offered to the public at one 
shilling, lies in the fact that hitherto the Cabinet of the 
United Kingdom has been a secret Committee of the Privy 
Council, keeping no minutes of its proceedings and publishing 
no record of what it does. Indeed, every member of the 
(Cabinet has hitherto been sworn to secrecy, and very rarely 
has any member of a Cabinet openly disregarded that oath. 

The changes made in the composition and organization of 
the Cabinet when Mr. Lloyd George became Prime Minister 
have completely altered this old conception of Cabinet pro- 
cedure. Former Cabinets. consisted of Ministers of the 
(rown, each of whom was responsible for a more or less 
important Department, and all of whom were collectively 
responsible for the decisions reached in Cabinet council. 
That method of organization served fairly well in the eighteenth 
century and the earlier half of the nineteenth century, when 
the functions of Government were limited to a comparatively 
few matters, when the number of Ministers was small, and the 
mass of work imposed upon them individually and collectively 
not too much for the average human brain. But the system 
began to show signs of decay long before the outbreak of the 
present war. When Mr. Balfour was Prime Minister, he 
found it necessary to institute an organization known as the 
Inner Cabinet, consisting of five or six of the most prominent 
Ministers, who apparently decided many questions without 
consulting the Cabinet as a whole. That makeshift arrange- 
ment was not very satisfactory, for it still left all the members 
of the Cabinet theoretically responsible for decisions on matters 
upon which many of them had never been consulted. Appar- 
ently this experiment was not repeated either by Sir [Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman or by Mr. Asquith. But the outbreak 
of the war emphasized the failure of the old Cabinet system. 
The increase in the number of Ministers had continued so 
rapidly that the Cabinet of the old type in the last months 
of its existence consisted of twenty-two members, whereas 
a century ago Cabinets. seldom numbered more than seven 
members. It was obvious that twenty-two men, each with 
heavy Departmental duties, did not compose a suitable body 
for taking rapid decisions upon war problems. There was a 
general agreement that this form of Cabinet government was 
out of date, and that some new form must be substituted. 

The new form which came into being at the end of the 
year 1916 has theoretical advantages. It consists of a 
Cabinet of five or six men, none of whom, with the single 
exception of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, has specific 
Departmental duties, so that all in theory are able to 
concentrate their minds on the problems with which they 
have to deal collectively. Subordinate to this War Cabinet 
are the ordinary Ministers, who as in former times are 
for the most: part politicians, each at the head of a Depart- 
ment in the working of which he is guided, exactly 
a8 before, by permanent officials. Iteis clear, however, that 


there must be. some connexion between the War Cabinet 


and the Ministers at the head of Departments, otherwise 
the Cabinet would be in the air and the Ministers would 
free from control. 

To secure this connexion two devices have been intro- 
duced, The first consists of the very obvious plan of 
inviting to meetings of the War Cabinet, when problems 
afiecting a particular Department are concerned, the 
Minister, and often also the permanent officials, at the 
head of that Department. Clearly, however, if this very 
teasonable practice were frequently followed during the 
emergencies of war, the Cabinet would have little time 
left for dealing with the big national and international 
questions the settlement of which is its final business. Con- 
sequently the Government have fallen back upon the old 


of Departments called into being since the war began, 
and especially since Mr. Lloyd George became Prime 
Minister, none is perhaps ultimately so important as the 
Department which calls itself the War Cabinet Secretariat. 
The present volume is probably its: production, and ma 
perhaps not unfairly be regarded as an apologia pro vitd i 

The War Cabinet Secretariat consists of a secretary, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir M. P. A. Hankey, with ten assistant- 
secretaries, and an office establishment at 2 White- 
hall Gardens. Its business is (1) to keep the minutes 
and record the proceedings of the War Cabinet; (2) to 
pass on to the different Departments the decisions of the 
War Cabinet; (3) to prepare the agenda papers for the 
War Cabinet and to summon Ministers and other persons 
concerned to its meetings; (4) generally to attend to the 
correspondence connected with the work of the War Cabinet ; 
and (5) to prepare the necessary reports. Not only is the 
War Cabinet Secretariat active in industry, but it is also 
meer in procreation. Out of itself it has produced another 
ecretariat for the British section of the Inter-Allied Con- 
ferences, another for the Supreme War Council at Versailles, 
another for the Imperial War Cabinet (which must not be 
confused with the War Cabinet without the word “Imperial ”’), 
and finally a Department which is described as “ the 
Secretariat of the majority of the sub-committees working 
in connexion with the War Cabinet.”’ Nor is that all. 
For the War Cabinet Secretariat, in addition to producing 
subordinate Secretariats, has also created a system of liaison 
officers linking up itself with all the various Departments 
of the Government. Finally, though it is not quite clear 
what the relationship between the two bodies is, there 
is, in addition to the War Cabinet Secretariat, a Prime 
Minister’s Secretariat “to assist the Prime Minister in 
the discharge of the heavy responsibilities which fall upon 
him under the War Cabinet .system.” 

When we proceed to ask whether-this elaborate new 
mechanism has produced any better results than the old 
machinery, it is very difficult to give a definite reply. One 
of the greatest difficulties, as above pointed out, in the 
old Cabinet system was the excessive number of members, 
and the possibility—indeed the probability—that they 
would waste a good deal of their collective time in trying 
to settle disputes between their respective Departments. 
That difficulty, though dealt with in a different manner, 
in substance remains. The Departments still quarrel with 
one another as in the good old days, only they no longer 
have the pleasure of quarrelling inside the Cabinet. But 
in the final resort the Cabinet has to settle the differences. 
That is done, as far as can be gathered, mainly by delegating 
the duty of dealing with Departmental problems as they 
arise to one or more members of the War Cabinet, thus 
taking them away from more important war problems. 
Moreover, this plan is not very successful, for the quarrels 
between Departments have notoriously been both bitter 
and persistent. We still find, for example, Lord Rhondda 
putting forward one set of propositions and Mr. Prothero 
another set, leaving the public irritated and confused. 

It is not proved, therefore, that the new machine has 
produced results greatly superior to those produced by 
the old. Nor is this conclusion affected by the claim of 
the War Cabinet Secretariat that the national output 
in every direction during 1917 has been very remarkable. 
There is no reason to Saliave that, in comparison with 
previous years, the record of 1917 is more remarkable 
than, say, the record of 1915, when the nation spontaneously 
sprang to arms. In many respects it is only too painfully 
evident that in 1917 we have been marking time—as with 
regard to the man-power problem—while the Germans have 
been conquering Russia. Moreover, to claim that the 
whole credit for the national effort in 1917 is’ due to the 
new organization of the War Cabinet is rather bombastic 
than scientific. A good many people will be inclined to 
argue, and latterly a good many people have argued, that 
the national output in the first twelve months of the Lloyd 
George régime would have been even greater if there had 
been less interference on the part of the enormous number 
of Government Departments which have sprung up as a 
result of his Premiership. 

Looking at the problem apart from these passing con- 
siderations, the only definite conclusion to which one can 
possibly come is that no form of machinery will give satis- 
factory results if the machine is asked to bear too heavy a 
load. That in effect is the trouble from which the country 
is now suffering. The nation has entrusted, not entirely of 








device of creating a new Department. Of all the multitude 


its own free will, an immense number of new duties to the 
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King’s Government. The final decision with regard to 
all these duties must come back to the Cabinet itself, whether 
the Cabinet be composed of twenty-two members or of five ; 
and no human being, or group of human beings, can possibly 
deal satisfactorily with such an immense number of difficult 
problems. This fundamental truth is incidentally admitted 
in the Report with which we are now dealing. The authors 
state in their Introduction that “owing to the imperative 
importance of speed, there has perhaps been an undue 
expansion of the functions of the central Government.” 
It is more than doubtful whether the admitted necessity 
for speed is any justification for the methods of centralization 
adopted. On the contrary, there is good reason to believe 
that better and more rapid results would have been achieved 
if the Government had left either to the Local Authorities 
or to private enterprise the duty of doing the work that the 
nation wanted done. 








SWEDEN AND THE GERMAN DANGER. 

\VER since Sweden lost the Aaland Islands by. the Peace of 
E Frederikshamn in 1809, Russia, until recently, had been 
looked upon by successive Swedish Governments as the national 
enemy. A glance at the map will show that the Russian danger 
was no imaginary one. It will be seen that the Aaland Islands 
are situated almost mid-way between Finland and the Swedish 
coast, slightly to the north of the fjord leading from the Baltic 
to the Swedish capital. When peace was proclaimed between the 
Western Powers and Russia in 1856 Sweden was able, through the 
natural interest of Great Britain for a free Baltic, to arrange that 

Russia should give a guarantee not to fortify the islands. This 
promise was kept until about ten years ago, and during the present 
war a Russian garrison was placed on the islands and fortifications 
were erected. This disregard of the terms of the Treaty of Paris 
not unnaturally alarmed the Swedish Government, and this tension 
was only relieved last year when, after the locking up of the Russian 
Fleet in the Gulf of Finland, it was seen that Russian activity in the 
Baltic was completely, or nearly completely, paralysed. 

The Russian Revolution of 1917, and the consequent downfall 
of Russia as a military and naval Power, has completely altered 
the whole situation in the Baltic. The Russian danger has dis- 
appeared, temporarily at all events, leaving Sweden face to face 
with a more formidable peril. The aim of Swedish foreign policy 
must remain the same—viz., to avoid in the future the danger of the 
Aaland Islands again becoming, what they undoubtedly were before 
the coup d état in Russia, a menace to Swedish integrity. The ques- 
tion at once arises to whom the Aaland Islands should properly 
belong, their recent owners being hors decombat. A deputation re- 
presenting the majority of the inhabitants—it is said ninety per 
cent. of the adult population—recently waited on the King of 
Sweden and expressed the hope that the Swedish Government 
would find the means, through an understanding with the indepen- 
dent State of Finland, to overcome the difficulties which might be in 
the way of the desire of the islanders to become Swedish subjects, 
King Gustaf made a gracious, but necessarily guarded, reply. 

For the moment a state of civil war exists in Finland, and all 
that is known at present is that both the “ White” and “ Red” 
Finnish Governments consider the Aaland Islands as part of Finland. 
That the Anarchist Government should do so is certainly illogical 
in view of their well-known doctrine of self-determination. The 
islanders have almost unanimously esked to be reunited to Sweden. 
They are mostly of Swedish descent and speak Swedish exclusively. 

The situation during the last few weeks in the islands has been 
a strange one. The Russian garrison, like their comrades on the 
Eastern Front, after the abolition of discipline, rapidly degenerated 
into a band of marauders. In accordance with Bolshevist ideals, 
they organized a reign of terror, pillaging and murdering the un- 
armed peasaniry, who were at last compelled to appeal to Sweden 
for protection. To make matters worse, a detachment of ““ White ” 
Guards arrived from Finland, and engaged in intermittent fighting 
with the Russian garrison. The Swedish Government ultimately 
despatched a gunboat and some five hundred men, and temporarily 
occupied the northern and southern parishes of the main islands. 

Meanwhile the situation has been complicated, if not aggravated, 
by the action of Germany. The “ White” Finnish Government, 
perhaps after they had failed to induce the Swedish Government 
to intervene in the civil war, asked Germany to come to their 
assistance. Germany at once accepted and acted with her usual 
vigour. After assuring the Swedish Government that her occupation 
of the Aaland Islands would be temporary and that Sweden was free 
to carry out her “ humanitarian mission ” of protecting the peasan- 
try from molestation, she despatched a relatively powerful squadron 
to Eckeré, where some two thousand men have been landed. The 
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Russian garrison, yielding to Swedish persuasion, has mostly left 
for the Finnish mainland. 

It is probable that German intervention, aided by chaos in Russia 
must before long put an end to anarchy in Finland. The “ White” 
Finnish Government will necessarily, for some time at all events, 
be bound by ties of interest and gratitude to Germany. Even to the 
slowest-witted Swede, the German game, stealthily played, while 
his pro-German compatriots were hypnotized by Germany's military 
power, must now be fairly apparent. Finland is to become the 
Northern wing of Mittel-Europa, while in the Baltic a Hanseatic 
League far more powerful than the Hansa of old days is to be set up. 
The same game is proceeding, by peaceful penetration, in Denmark 
and Norway. 

Many Englishmen have been disappointed by the attitude of 
Sweden since 1914. But it must not be imagined that the natiog 
as a whole is pro-German. The Court, nobility; bureaucracy, and 
Officers’ Corps are intensely so, but the mass of the people side with 
those who are trying to make the world a reputable place to live in, 
Without being pro-German, many Swedes are greatly alarmed by 
the infiltration of Bolshevist ideas into their country. They loye 
order, and view with natural repugnance the object-lessons in chaos 
and atrocity which are being enacted almost at their doors. But the 
rapid march of events in the Baltic is causing profound uneasiness 
among thoughtful Swedes, who, as patriots, are well aware what 
German penetration, whether by espionage under the mask of trade 
as in Norway, or by armed force as in Finland, will eventually 
mean for the integrity of their country. 

In considering the future of Sweden it should not be forgotten 
that Socialism—an extreme form of Socialism near akin to 
Bolshevism—has made rapid advance in the country of recent 
years. The new murrain raging in what was once the Russian 
Empire is, owing to food shortage and the discontent caused by 
the long-drawn-out war, distinctly spreading. In many countries 
at the present time only the national Army stands between society 
as now constituted and government according to the Smolny 
Institute. The Swedish Army is still loyal, ‘but revolutionary 
infection spreads fast, especially among bodies of men, and the 
national food supply is, to say the least, precarious. Will its dis- 
cipline be proof against the Eastern madness? Fortunately the 
government is in the hands of a Liberal-Socialist Cabinet, which 
is doing its best to observe strict neutrality, and which has hitherto 
wisely declined to be lured on to the paths of adventure. How 
Professor Eden will counter the German danger can only be sur- 
mised, but he must be only too painfully aware of the crisis through 
which his country is passing. Will the long-delayed and much- 
Giscussed Scandinavian Union, perhaps, furnish a solution of a 
problem which would have taxed to the utmost even the brain of 
Axel Oxenstjerna ? Nomap. 





THE PREJUDICE IN FAVOUR OF PREJUDICE. 
NGLISHMEN have a prejudice in favour of prejudice. The 
feeling is part and parcel of their sense of justice. They 
have a strong sense that the best and the worst that can be said 
should be said for every person and every side under discussion, 
and they know that this can hardly be done apart from conviction. 
Consider the subject of theology. Strange as it would seem to 
our forefathers, that is the only subject striking homo to all men 
upon which something approaching to complete toleration has been 
attained. Ifa man wants to know the best that can be said for Roman 
Catholicism, he will ask a Roman Catholic, not an agnostic friend; 
and if he wants to know the worst, he will ask a convinced Presby- 
terian. He thinks, and perhaps he does not think wrongly, that 
when he has listened to both he will be nearer the truth than the 
agnostic can take him. A good judge must have patience with 
pertisan pleading. The Englishman has little faith in unconcerned 
opinions. As a reasoned standpoint, this is a defensible one, 
especially where persons are in question. We all believe that it s 
our friends who really know us, and in our humbler moments we 
should add that our enemies, while they fail of the knowledge 
that sympathy gives, know more about us than those who are 
completely indifferent towards us. Some sort of feeling is necessary 
to produce insight. 

So far does this English tolerance of intolerance go that it is 
rare to hear two men discuss a friend—especially if he be dead— 
without tender mention of some endearing prejudice. Have we 
not all heard men and women talking with affectionate recollection 
of their parents, and apparently as pleasantly moved by the memory 
of their prejudices as by their virtues? ‘‘ My dear father was the 
kindest man alive,” they say, with that strange reversion to the 
present tense which comes natural in speaking of some of the 
departed, “ but it was no use expecting him to like a Welshman—or 4 
Socialist—or one of his cousins on his mother’s side,” as the case 
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may be; indeed, any particular group of persons whom, contrary 
to reason, he believed to be all alike and all equally repellent. 
They would not mention his faults to any outside acquaintance, 
or laugh with him over any given act of injustice which had come 
within their knowledge; but they will be pleased if their inter- 
locutor can confirm what they say about prejudice, and amused if 
he caps their criticism by one of equal severity upon his own father. 
Both will end their reminiscence with a regretful “ Dear, dear ! 
I think I hear him now,” in exactly the same tone as they use 
when they rehearse his most attractive traits or retail some very 
gracious act or sentiment. Yes, there is no doubt that we do find 
prejudice endearing—so long as it does not run diametrically 
contrary to our own, and even then we can often laugh at it. 

Obviously there is a great deal to be said against this good- 
natured view, but in its favour it has this serious fact—it gives a 
man @ chance to know that he is prejudiced. The accusation is 
one which can be made without risk to friendship, often indeed 
without doing violence to good manners. We could not tell a friend, 
and we dare not tell an acquaintance, that where a particular branch 
of thought is concerned he is remarkably stupid, and that there 
are things which it is waste of time to try to get him to understand. 
Much less dare we make a moral reflection upon his accuracy or 
generosity. Probably we all have some noticeable fault of which 
we are not aware because no one has ventured to tell us of 
it; but we can hardly have a prejudice which our friends have 
not pointed out, very possibly with hilarious exaggeration. We 
do not take offence, for the simple reason that we know they will 
not like us the less. 

It is continually being brought against our system of education 
that it is designed exclusively to produce a moral result, that it 
does not infuse learning into the blood of the well-to-do class or 
drive the prejudice out. Only the most obstinate can deny that 
there is truth in this indictment ; but what those who press it are 
apt to forget is that you cannot alter a national bent. We English 
regard conviction as an immense moral asset, and if we drive out 
one set of prejudices we shall in all probability let in another— 
because convictions we will have and cannot help imparting. If 
a man does not know his own mind, we do not think it worth 
any one else’s while to study it. It is odd, if we come to think of 
it, that such an expression as “ knowing one’s own mind” should 
contain no allusion to mental power whatever, or to a man’s ability 
to gauge it. It simply refers to will, conclusions, and opinions. 

Now if all this is true, and we think it is surely pretty obvious, 
itis one of the oddest paradoxes of history that as a nation it is 
an historical fact that we permitted a little more freedom of thought 
and action than other nations. That is not perhaps saying much 
—man is a persecuting animal—but it is saying something. We 
have put down revolutionaries less cruelly, and they when they 
got the upper hand have sought a less cruel satisfaction, than has 
been the case in other countries. It is really true that we have 
had the Jews we deserved, and in the clash of religious passion 
less torture has been inflicted than we suppose has been the case any- 
where else. It is not that we have not felt strongly on these subjects. 
The preoccupation of the Englishman with ethics and theology 
has been—we say it in all reverence-—a source of considerable 
temptation, and has even involved him in a measure of misfortune. 
It has earned him the reproach of hypocrisy, and has split the 
ancient English Church into a hundred fragments. For such is 
our prejudice in favour of prejudice that we have made no sustained 
effort to keep it uniform. We have not had enough religion and 
charity to enable us to sink our differences. The thought of our 
many sects brings us to another paradoxical result of our partiality 
for prejudice. As we have said, our system of upper-class education 
is not designed primarily to produce learned and open-minded youths 
ready to take any intellectual impression that the years may 
have in store for them. We speak with open exultation of putting 
our sons “ through the mill,” and we look that they should come 
out furnished with a considerable ballast of time-honoured 





prejudice. But the odd thing is that when they come out they 
resemble one another rather less than the young men of other | 
nations do. In fact, foreigners find us so confusingly various and | 
unaccountable that they reproach us, and we, in colloquial parlance, 
constantly reproach each other, with being “mad.” To give a 
very small instance, our general behaviour in society is not reducible 
to any code. We heard the other day of a Russian-who begged his 
kind London hostess to take him in hand and tell him exactly 
how to conduct himself in all the small ceremonials of social life 
im London. She found the task nearly impossible, and realized 
for the first time that there are no rules. Breaches of etiquette no 
doubt occur and are condemned, but, “mad” as it may appear 
toa foreigner to say so, there seems to be no etiquette to break ! 
But even if he is recognized only by his “ madness,” an Englishman 








is known for an Englishman wherever he may wander. He 
lives among dark men or white the life that he learned to live in 
England, holding to all sorts of healthy and unhealthy prejudices. 
It is said that no one understands the dark races so well as the 
Englishman. The present writer has often humbly doubted 
whether, in face of the extreme difficulty which he finds when he 
returns from among them in describing or explaining them, this 
is true. The Englishman’s wife, at any rate, can live from 
twenty till forty in India and come home unable to satisfy the 
most moderate curiosity in respect of the native psychology. 
What really seems incontrovertible is that the Englishman— 
without abating his peculiarities by one hair’s-breadth—gets on 
with the dark races better than other more adaptable Europeans 
do. Is it not possible that he owes this ability very largely to 
his prejudice in favour of prejudice ? He has an immense respect 
for other men’s conclusions, and he believes that in order deeply 
and sincerely, theoretically and practically, to respect conviction 
a man must be convinced. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ANGARY. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 

Sir,—The apparently imminent seizure by the Allied Governments 
of Dutch ships now lying in their harbours revives the memory of 
a little-known principle of international law. The history of the 
word “ angary ” is interesting. According to Herodotus, angaros was 
originally the name given to the Imperial Persian despatch-riders, 
and angarium the system under which the transmission of 
despatches was carried out. Along the entire length of the post- 
road a man and a horse were stationed at intervals; the distanco 
between the stations was calculated as a day’s journey, and the 
number of men and horses was equal to the number of days allowed 
for the journey. Each messenger, as he reached a station, handed 
on his despatches to his successor, and so on until they reached 
their destination. The historian compares the procedure to that 
of the torch-race, and a modern parallel may be found in the 
* prairie post ” of America. In Roman Imperial times, as the need 
for communication between headquarters and outlying parts of 
the Empire increased, the duty of supplying messengers and horses 
for the purpose came to be regarded as obligatory and applicable 
to nearly all citizens, with some few exceptions, such as soldiers on 
active service and professors of the liberal arts. Later, angary was 
used for any kind of feudal burden or forced service, and, in the 
Middle Ages, for the right of a belligerent to seize neutral merchant- 
men and their crews in his harbours and to compel them to convey 
troops, ammunition, food, and other necessaries of war, on condi- 
tion of freight being paid in advance, and compensation made to 
the owner. It is disputed whether this species of angary, which was 
frequently practised by Louis XIV., is now obsolete, or whether ii 
may even now be exercised. During the seventeenth century the 
different States entered into agreements to discontinue the practice 
of commandeering ships and crews, and during the last two 
centuries no instances have been recorded. The modern right of 
angary (droit d’angarie), while it.does not authorize the compulsory 
employment of neutral crews, permits a belligerent to make uce 
of neutral property, whether in his own or enemy territory, or al 
sea. This right is legally defined as “ an act of the State by which 
foreign as well as private domestic vessels, which happen to be 
within the jurisdiction of the State, are seized upon and compelled 
to transport soldiers, ammunition, or other instruments of war; 
in other words, to become parties against their will to carrying on 
direct hostilities against a Power with which they are at peace.” 
This is an advance upon the earlier claim not only to the use of 
neutral shipping itself, but also to the forced employment of neutral 
labour in loading and sailing such ships. A well-known instance 
occurred during the Franco-German War, towards the end of 1870, 
when six British vessels were sunk in the Seine, in order to prevent 
the passage of French warships up the river. Considerable excite- 
ment was caused by this in England, aggravated by the report that 
the crews had been treated with great cruelty. The act, however, 
was excused by Bismarck on the plea of military necessity; the 
excuse was accepted, and the English shipowners fully compensated. 
The principle has been further extended so as to include the seizure 
of railway and other material belonging to neutrals, and even to 
the right of their destruction; it is stipulated, however, by the 
Hague regulations that indemnities must always be paid for the 
seizure and use of such property or for their destruction. 

The word “angary ” was not apparently used in English, but 
“ angariate ” and “ angariation ” are found in seventeenth-century 
writers in the sense of “ exacting forced service.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Srupenr. 





AMERICA AND ULSTER. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Perhaps a word from an American with respect to * America 
and the Self-Determination of North-East Ulster” may not be out 


of place. 
By way of preface, I may say that I was born in Boston and 
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brought up in the midst of traditions said to be mere nearly like 
the traditions of old England than those of any other part of the 
United States. To-day Boston is a cosmopolitan city. The 
majority of our people are either foreign-born or born of foreign 
parents. The Irish constitute the largest single race element. 
They are Catholics and most of them Democrats. I am a Pro 
testant and a Republican. I have done much travelling in the 
United States, have dabbled in politics, and believe that I know 
the point of view of the average American. 

It is quite true, as stated in your editorial, that neither the 
Government nor the people of the United States have any inten- 
tion of deserting the great cause to which they are pledged. It 
cannot be stated teo emphatically that they mean to see the thing 
through. But, even engrossed as they are in this great task, 
they are troubling themselves not a little about the future of 
Ireland. Time was when Irish Home Rule sentiment in America 
was largely confined to Irish-Americans. But to-day the cause 
of Irish Home Rule has a great and increasing number of sup- 
porters among Americans, irrespective of racial origin or Church 
affiliations. 

Under stress of the present emergency, the American people are 
heartily co-operating with Great Britain, and none have shown a 
finer spirit of patriotism than those of Irish origin, But I 
believe it important that we should co-operate not only during the 
stress of war, but after peace comes. The one great cause of 
friction which remains between Americans and Englishmen is the 
Irish Question. In order to ensure the continuance of friendly 
co-operation, the Irish Question must be settled in such fashion 
as to satisfy the great majority of Irishmen. No small minority 
must be allowed to prevent the carrying out of such a settlement. 

The case of Virginia and West Virginia is not in point. Vir- 
ginia, in combination with other Southern States, was at war with 
the United States. The granting of the request of the western 
counties of Virginia for admission into the Union as a separate 
State was a war measure pure and simple. Furthermore, it was 
a war measure in a war between the United States on the one 
hand and Virginia and the other Confederate States on the other. 
Only if England were at war with Ireland would the case be 
parallel. The principle of self-determination is not of universal 
application. Geographical and other considerations must also be 
considered. 

I think it may be admitted that Ireland is not over-taxed, and 
that in recent years much has been done for the peasantry under 
the Land Purchase Acts, and through such agencies as the Agricul- 
tural Organization Society under the wise leadership of Sir 
Horace Plunkett; but none of these reforms goes to the reot of 
the difficulty. Ireland wants an oppertunity for self-expression. 
Nothing less than Home Rule will satisfy this want, and no race 
of men who want less is worth its salt. 

There is no preponderant opinion in the United States in favour 
of attempting to dictate to Great Britain her policy toward 
Treland, but I think that the great majority of our people believe 
that the Irish Question sheuld be settled as I have indicated, and 
I hope that the Government and people of Great Britain will 
approach the problem with sympathy and with the will to make 
such a settlement. The eld saying that “ Where there is a will 
there is a way” is as true to-day as it always has been.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Henry L. Smarruck. 

60 State Street, Boston. 

[We are grateful to our American correspondent for expressing 
himself with so much moderation and goodwill. It will be 
observed, however, that he dees not hint how the Irish problem 
ean be solved. He merely says that it ought to be solved. We 
fear that he has not stated all the factors of the problem. He 
assumes that a majority exists in Ireland for some scheme 
of Home Rule, and that only a minority, probably insignificant, 
holds out against it. Personally, as democrats, we should always 
wish to insist on the rights of minorities; but quite apart from 
that, there is no such majority as our correspondent assumes. 
The Sinn Feiners would not aecept any form of Home Rule that 
might be agreeable to the Nationalists. What the Sinn Feiners 
want is a wholly independent, anti-British, Irish republic. Will 
any American who holds that Lincoln was right to fight as tena- 
ciously as he did for the maintenance of the American Union tell 
us that the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, which 
is a unit of self-defence, could suffer the exist of an indep 
dent military Power within its berders ? If, as Mr. Chamberlain 
once said, Ireland could be towed two thousand miles out into the 
Atlantic, the matter would be quite different. As it is, we are 
bound to consider the geographical position of Ireland. We all 
want democracy and self-expression, but we do not want chaos. 
To permit such a state of chaos would be to deny the very prin- 
ciples—order, justice, and contentment for the world—for which 
the Americans and ourselves have become brothers-in-arms, Of 
course the most self-expressing of Irishmen do not recognize this. 
That is why they refuse to fight alongside the Americans and our- 
selves in this war.—Ep. Spectator.] 








SINN FEIN IN AUSTRALIA. 
[To rue Eprror or THe “ Specraton.’’] 
Sir,—Austrafia’s second refusal of conscription is due to a variety 


of causes which may be generally summed up as 





disloyalty, | 


—— 
ignerance, selfishness, cowardice, and sentimentalism. The Roman 
Catholic Church threw its immense influence into the “No » 
scale. The universally acknowledged leader of that Church jp 
Australia, Archbishop Mannix, was the most conspicuous figure on 
the anti-conscriptionist side, and for some weeks before Referep. 
dum-day devoted much of his time and energy to denouncing the 
proposals of the Government, making the while the most hitter 
personal attacks upon Mr. Hughes. Archbishop Mannix’, 
utterances no doubt had the effect of consolidating the Irish yots 
against the “ Win-the-War ” Party. More than once he denounee, 
the war as a “sordid trade war,” and he often insisted that 
Australia had “done enough, and more than enough,” for the 
Empire. In a community like ours, divided by the strife of 
parties, a body so highly organized as the Roman Catholic Church 
contrives to hold in its hands the balance of power, and without 
disguise offers itself to the highest bidder. Dr. Mannix occupies 
a singular position in the Commonwealth. He is the idol of the 
Irish Roman Catholics of Australia. But he has also gathereg 
round him large numbers of Socialists and Trade Unionists of 
various religious denominations. He has a very forceful per. 
sonality, and handles with exceptional skill the huge audiences 
attracted by his eloquence and boldness. Many who reprobate 
his violent diatribes against English “tyranny” and “ bigotry ” 
still cannot refuse to admire his courage and candour. He sig. 
naliged his arrival in Australia by a remarkable speech in which 
he claimed for his Church that it was justified in employing 
physical coercion in the treatment of heretics. This claim, ay 
astounding one to make publicly in a British community in the 
twentieth century, was to many (when it appeared in the Mel. 
bourne morning papers of October 13th, 1913) a startling revelation 
of the attitude of the Church of Rome towards those outside her 
pale. The claim was challenged at once by many even of the class 
that usually concerns itself little with religious controversy; but 
Archbishop Mannix has never swerved from his position. He 
would not even diseuss it, and the Roman Catholic Press 
applauded him for refusing to allow himself “to be drawn.” His 
openly avowed sympathy with Sinn Fein has won him the support 
of every disloyal faction in the community, and it is safe to say 
that no other man in the Commonwealth at present commands 
equal influence with the proletariat. To Dr. Mannix more than 
tu any other person is due the defeat of conseription. Some 
prominent lay members of the Roman Catholic Church, such as 
Mr. Justice Heydon and Mr. Justice Duffy of the High Court of 
Australia, made public protest against his anti-British outbursts; 
but, strong in the support of the rank-and-file of his co-religionists, 
he has felt himself able to treat the protests ef the cultured few 
with indifference. 

It would be most unfair to Australia to regard the whole of the 
“No” voters as tainted with disloyalty; but it is eertainly true 
that that body included the whole of the Sinn Fein vote, amounting 
to many tens of thousands, the Socialists, the pro-Germans, the 
I.W.W.’s, and the shirkers. The woman vote, it is thought, 
favoured the “ Noes.” Among the less educated women the appeal 
was very commonly heard, “ Can you dare to give a vote that wil! 
send another woman’s son to his death ? ” 

The campaign was carried on by the “ Noes” with intense 
vigour, It was evident that they had at their dispesal abundance 
of money, wherever it came from. No expense was spared in 
advertising and organization. For example, some weeks before 
Referendum-day every “taxi” in Melbourne, it was found, had 
been secured for the day by the “ Noes.” Their pictorial posters 
were also more effective than anything produced on the conscrip- 
tionists’ side. One telling appeal was made by a picture of « 
figure of Liberty with the legend, “ I am the hope of all the world. 
.... Enslave me not. Vote No.” Organized Labour generally 
voted “ No.” But there can be little doubt that the strongest 
factor in producing the result, which so many of us deplore, was 
the Roman Catholie Irish vote.—I am, Sir, &., Aex. Leeper. 

Warden’s Lodge, Trinity College, 

University of Melbourne, January 22nd. 

[We have been compelled to reduce our correspondent’s letter.— 

Ep. Spectator.} 


, 


FOOD PRODUCTION. 
(To ras Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Many people surely have long wondered at the absence of 
advecacy and encouragement of the growing of eorn crops il 
allotments and gardens. At last I see an editorial in the Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture deprecating such proposals. I ven- 
ture to disagree with the Food Production Department and the 
reasons they assign. They speak of the greater food value of crop: 
of “ vegetables”? which can be produced, as compared with the 
‘average crop of corn. As regards potatoes, the contention is 
irrefutable; but what is the food value of cabbages and the 
various green vegetables of which such a glut was produced last 
year? Many would argue that while palatable and health-giving. 
so far from supplanting the staple foods of mankind, they are 
more calculated to increase the consumption of meat and bread. 
I know the disadvantage of the ravages of birds on corn crop®, 
and yet measures of protection are much more practicable in the 
garden than in the field; and we have perhaps not yet learnt to 
appreciate rye—which is less liable to injury by birds—at its true 
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yalue. Surely there are many who, like myself, remember how 


jn our childhood in the country, cottagers used so commonly to 
grow their littl plot of wheat in their allotments; how the 
farmer used to thresh out his labourers’ little lots at the end 
of his threshing; and ‘how they used to take their corn to the 
mill, close by, to be ground, and make their own bread at home. 
Js not sight lost also of the amount of potato-sick garden ground, 
of the poor yields obtained in these gardens, and how badly these 
plots are seized with potato disease year after year? Indeed, if 
there were @ more complete rotation of crops in the garden, there 
would not be so much need of potato-spraying. I am afraid the 
great need, both for ourselves and our livestock, is cereals, and 
it is to be hoped, indeed, that the failure to employ every means 
to increase their production will not be realized too late.—I am, 


Sir, &c., M. D. 





FOOD FOR PIGS. 
(To THe Epitor or tue “ Specrator.’’] 
Siz,—If maize were planted during this spring, not too early, it 
yould produce a lot of good food in its green stage for pigs. The 
parts not eaten would be stamped into manure to be placed on the 
jand next winter. Green maize is a good food for cows and young 
stock.—I am, Sir, &c., C. R. Freeman. 

High Wycombe, Bucks. 

{Perhaps the best all-round green crop that can be grown 
for pigs is lucerne. Enthusiasts say that pigs can almost be 
fattened on it. A field of lucerne can be cropped continuously for 
several years; some farmers have kept the same field under lucerne 
for as many as ten years; and the results to the soil are so good 
that two or three white crops in succession have been taken off 
land previously under lucerne. But of course lucerne will not 
thrive in every soil.—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE EXTRA RATION. 

{To tHe Eprror or THe “ Srecrator.’’) 
Sa,—Is it too late to protest against the proposed scheme ef 
additional rations ? By all means give the working man an extra 
coupon for meat, but the authorities should recegnize the fact 
that when he asks for meat he means beef or mutton, not the wing 
of a chicken or even the leg of a goose or a slice of bacon. Poultry 
cannot be produced in these days at a price the working man is 
prepared to pay, and it is not a satisfying diet for a manual 
labourer. On the other hand, it is suitable for the professional 
man and brain-worker generally. It is not easy, or even pos- 
sible in some cases, to provide nourishing and digestible meals for 
brain-workers, of leguminous foods, which, whatever their proteid 
value, are undoubtedly difficult to digest by those who exercise 
their brains rather than their bodies. If bacon is kept entirely 
for the heavy labourer, it will be still harder for the mental 
worker, who is frequently unable to spare time or money for 4 
satisfactory meal between leaving home at 8 or 8.30 a.m. and 7 or 
8pm. Nothing can replace the breakfast bacon at a reasonable 
price, 

If a mere woman may suggest, the best arrangement would be 
to give four meat coupons to the heavy worker, three to those in 
ordinary industrial occupations and the sedentary workers, and two 
only to the unoccupied. Surely if a man or woman is not working 
in some way, the least he or she can do is to consume as little as 
possible of the food needed by the workers. I stayed recently for 
three days in a hotel in one of our inland watering-places, and 
was horrified to see how many useless people were consuming three 
substantial meat meals daily, while in my own town the workers 
had difficulty in getting half-a-pound of meat a week. If poultry 
were given as an extra ration to those receiving only two meat 
coupons, there would be no hardship for any class. It is quite 
possible to cook satisfying and nourishing meals containing little 
or no butchers’ meat for those who have no mental or physical 
wear and tear to make up.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hannan Peck 
(Chairman, Chesterfield Women’s Food Economy Committee). 
Penmore, Chesterfield. 





MR. CLYNES ON RUSSIA AND DRINK. 
(To rae Epiror or Tue “‘ Specrator.’’) 
Si,—As an instance of the display of ignorance in the House of 
Commons to which our long-suffering nation has to submit I would 
mention Mr. Clynes’s statement that “the prohibition of drink 
in Russia did nothing to strengthen her as one of our Allies.” A 
more false statement could scarcely have been made. I heard a 
well-known Russian journalist, who was employed on propaganda 
work by the British Government, solemnly assert in a very large 
meeting of business men and others that it would have been impos- 
sible to have carried out the great retreat in the early days of the 
war, when the infantry had to be sacrificed to protect the guns 
instead of, as usual, the guns protecting the infantry, had it not 
been for the prohibition of vodka. Hed that retreat failed and the 
Russian Army been enveloped by the Germans, Russia would 
have been conquered by Germany long ere this. If Mr. Clynes 
Would take the trouble to read an account of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, he would see that it was want of food, not want of drink, that 
fanned the flame of revolution, and that the want of food was 
caused by incompetent and traitorous Ministers. Let him and 





other Ministers take warning lest they also force the people int: 
a hunger revolt by allowing the destruction in brewing o 
“nearly three per cent. of the total solid food of the nation” 
(vide Mr. Clynes’s speech)—i.e., the solid food of considerably over 
one million of the inhabitants of the United Kingdom (about one 
million two hundred thousand). 

Mr. Clynes speaks of discontent as probably caused by abolition 
of vodka. Is he not aware that the rejoicing of the peasantry 
over the prohibition of vodka was wonderful ? “ War,” they said, 
“has been called Hell; to us it is more like Heaven.” Is he also 
not aware that the vilest atrocities in the Revolution have been 
committed under the influence of vodka, which in the anarchic 
state of Russia can now be easily obtained and made? Is he 
also not aware that the Japanese beat the Russians because they 
were sober and the Russians drunken, and that the knowledge of 
this was one reason why vodka was prohibited in this war ? Mr. 
Clynes says that employers have asked for increase of drink in 
the interests of contentment and efficiency. Then either American 
business men or these employers must be fools, as their views on 
this subject are diametrically opposed. What about the reiterated 
and urgent demand of shipbuilders and their foremen for prohibi- 
tion on the ground of the impossibility, whilst drink is allowed, 
of producing the necessary output to win the war ? Only a few 
days ago a letter from a working man in the Clyde shipyards 
appeared in a daily paper saying that unless drink is prohibited 
there will be defeat owing to its disastrous effect on the ship- 
building output. He added that even the heavy drinkers would 
be glad to be saved from the temptation to drink.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Moyallon House, Co. Down. Hiya 8S. Ricnarpson. 





THE STRENGTH OF BRITAIN MOVEMENT AND LIGHT 
BEERS. 
[To rae Epriror or THe “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sm,—Mr. J. R. Clynes in defending the continued output of beer 
on Tuesday week said that— 

“Under the conditions which he had announced, the alcoholic 
strength of beer would be brought down to less than three per 
cent. A recent Manifesto of the Strength of Britain Movemen! 
recommended that breweries should brew only light beers con 
taining not more than two per cent. of alcohol. It seemed to 
him that there was but little margin between the two policies.” 
It is true that we have suggested in the past that “ the brewers 
could be fully employed so far as war conditions admit in the 
manufacture of light non-intoxicating beers,” which would absorb, 
so we are informed, only one-fourth of the food required for 
heavier beers. It is also true that we use the qualifying phrase 
‘so far as war conditions admit,” and that in our deputativ 
to Dr. Addison on January 8th last we stated: “ We are not at 
the moment in favour of the use of food in the production of any 
kind of beer as we understand the food position is very serious.” 
In America the brewers have succeeded in producing beer of far 
less alcoholic strength than two per cent., but Mr. Clynes has 
taken our maximum and compared it with his intended minimum. 
Since the Ministry of Food say that they are preparing for bread 
rationing, then it is quite clear that the Government has no moral 
right to use brewing materials for the forthcoming year equiva- 
lent to 500,000 tons of shipping, especially as nearly a year’s 
supply of bread for the whole population has already been 
destroyed by the brewers and distillers. It is the sheerest folly to 
continue this destruction, even if it entails only a further five 
weeks’ supply of bread. The entire suspension of the liquor 
traffic is the only remedy to meet the present situation, It ought 
to have been enacted long ago, and every week’s delay aggravates 
the indefensibility, not to say the criminality, of the present 
Government policy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. Ernest Winterton, Secretary 

Strength of Britain Movement, Empire House, 

175 Piccadilly, W. 1. 





THE FRENCH IN BERLIN. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 

Sir,—The following quotation may be of interest as affording 
rather striking comment upon present conditions. It is taken 
from a letter by Rahel Varnhagen, “the first great modern 
German woman.” She writes of the departure of the Fren 

troops from Berlin in 1808, after an occupation of two years: “ Th» 
papers are full of the approval and gratitude of the French towards 
our town and our nation; it is mutual—in shert, we take leare 
of one another like two cultured nations.” (The italics are mine. 
Gebildet, the adjective used, has, needless to say, nothing to d 
with present-day German Kultur!) It was possible for Rahel, a 
fervid patriot, to write thus after having had the enemy billeted 
in her own house. Surely this is a proud tradition for our Allies 
the French, and an inspiration to us all as we steel our wills t 
crush for ever the spirit which has created modern Germany out 
of such a past, and which has sought to establish the falsehood 
that hatred is an element in true patriotism and the hall-mark o 
Kultur.—I am, Sir, &c., G. Crate Hovsroy. 





“ONE SIDE GOT TIRED.” 
{To tHe Eprrog or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Smr,—When Herr von Jagow recalled to Mr. Gerard “an old stor; 
of the end of the Seven Years’ War,” that “‘ one side got tire 
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and so peace was made,” I expect he had in his mind the lines in 
Biirger’s famous ballad of “ Lenore ” :— 
“Der Kénig und die Kaiserin, 
Des langen Haders miide, 
Erweichten ihren harten Sinn, 
Und machten endlich Friede.” 

Have you noticed the striking lines in Gray’s Latin poem “ Luna 
Habitabilis ” (1737) predicting war in the air and our absolute 
jupremacy ? _ They are very curious :— 

“ Tempus erit, sursim totos contendere coetus 
Quo cernes longo excursu. . . 
Dum stupet obtutu tacito vetus incola, longéque 
Insolitas explorat aves, classemque volantem. 
Anglia, quae pelagi jamdudum torquet habenas, 
Exercetque frequens ventos, atque imperat undae; 
Aéris attollet fasces, veteresque triumphos 
Hue etiam feret, et victis dominabitur auris.” 

—T am, Sir, &c., A. F. Maconocuir, 1.C.S. (ret.). 
The Conservative Club, Liverpool. 





THE SUNKEN ROADS OF THE SOMME. 
(To ree Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Siz,—In his recenly published book, The Old Front Line, Mr, John 
Masefield writes as follows :— 

“The hollow or sunken read and the steep emblai, or lynchet, 
are everywhere. One may say that no quarter of a mile of the 
whole battlefield is without one or other of them. The sunken 
roads are sometimes very deep. Many of our soldiers, on seeing 
them, have thought that they were cuttings made, with great 
labour, through the chalk.” 

The gullies which contain these roads occur in all parts of the 
ehalk country, and are very frequently in places where, on the 
assumption that they are artificial, there is no apparent gain to 
«compensate for the labour in excavating them. On the other hand, 
en the assumption that they are due to natural forces, there is 
equally no evidence as to the cause; or why, when they have been 
formed, roads should invariably run along the bottom of them 
and that they do not exist apart from roads. It has been sug- 
gested that the ordinary wear and tear of traffic through the 
centuries has caused this attrition, but the fact that the depth 
of the same road will vary from twenty feet to nothing in less than 
a hundred yards, in the same kind of soil, dispels this theory. I 
thould be interested to know whether any of your readers could 
throw any light on what is to me an obscure and baffling phe- 
nomenon.—I am, Sir, &c., Sruart Love, Major R.E. 

B.E.F. 





THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe ‘“ Spectrator.’’] 
Sir,—I am very glad that you refuse to open your columns to a 
theological discussion, but I think you will allow a word of protest 


” 


against “ Layman’s” argument in regard to what he himself 
mentions as the “ historical fact’’ of the Virgin Birth. Here is 
no question of a theological definition patient of different interpre- 
tations, but of whether the ministers of the Church are to hold 
themselves free to say “ Yes” to an historical statement in the 
sense of “ No”’; and this in the case of the most primitive and 
universally accepted Creed of Christendom.—I am, Sir, &c., 
L. C. #. C. 





A VOLUNTARY WORKER WANTED. 
(To rue Epiror or tue “‘ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—The Pimlico and Westminster Committee of the C.O.S. are 
much in need of a volunteer worker who would take charge of 
their Mutual Registration of Assistance Department, and I am 
desired to invite your help in making known this need to your 
readers, The periodical registration of all the assistance given 
from public and private funds is now generally recoguized as an 
indispensable element in the organization of relief in urban areae, 
and its importance is emphasized in the Report on Public Assist- 
ance which was issued by the Ministry of Reconstruction in 
January of this year. In London the C.O.S. has in recent years 
built up a system of registration at its district offices which has 
proved to be of great value as a means of preventing overlapping 
and of encouraging co-operation among the local agencies. The 
work at this office does not involve physical strain and would be 
of a half-time nature. I shall be glad to give full particulars to 
any one who would care to communicate with me.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ricuarp Saunperson, Secretary. 
83 Cambridge Street, S.W. 1. 





LADY BURGHCLERE’S PRISONERS’ FUND. 

(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spécrator.’’) 
Sir,—In my youth “Grace after meat” was one of the maxims 
most forcibly inculeated. I should therefore feel guilty if I did 
not ask you to convey to your readers something of the gratitude 
expressed by our prisoners for that Christmas fare which your 
subscribers’ generosity enabled us to send out to Germany. 
When Easter is approaching, thanks for Christmas gifts may 
scem laggard, but the fault lies with the post, not with the 
writers, and I hope that the fervour of the acknowledgments may 
atone for the delay. 





Even in the first glorious rapture of recovered freedom the 
prisoners’ first thoughts aré for their helpers. Though an N.C.0 
writes: “ I arrived here in Holland yesterday, really too excited for 
words; just like coming out of the land of tyranny into heaven.” 
he is quick to say: “‘I drank to the helpers in my café au lait 
on Christmas Day in Germany, also when I had my first drink ip 
this country.’’ And I think, Sir, that, stern protagonist of tem. 
perance as the Spectator is, on this occasion it would be ungra- 
cious to inquire too meticulously into the composition of that first 
toast pledged in the Land of the Free. Let us hope it was café ay 
lait! But, anyhow, the intention is a tribute to those like your 
readers, without whose help, as the men all acknowledge, they 
would have died long since of starvation. 

From Germany another prisoner writes: “I am very glad to 
tell you that the spirits of us prisoners are strong and greatly 
assisted by the kind thoughts and attentions that your fund and 
helpers bestow upon us. I received the choice gift which you 
mentioned in your letter [the choice gift being half-a-pound of 
tinned turkey and plum-pudding], and you may rest assured that 
they were greatly appreciated by me and added much to my 
gladness at the festive season.” Gladness in a German camp at any 
season, and especially during “an old-fashioned Christmas, the 
snow falling for four weeks now,” seems a sheer miracle. But 
our “Tommies” are thaumaturgists in that line of business. 
Indeed, their ingenuity in extracting consolation from the most 
unexpected sources is absolutely amazing. A prisoner, now 
released, who had fallen ill owing to a long “ hold up ” of parcels, 
after describing weary weeks of unrelicved pain in a densely 
packed German hospital, ice on the floors, and thermometer regis. 
tering ten degrees below freezing-point, concluded with the 
remark that though he was too ill to eat the solid food in the 
parcels when they were finally restored, it was perhaps as well, 
“since it enabled me to save the lives of a good many other men 
in the ward, who would otherwise have died.” 

Casual comments such as these, so illuminating with regard to 
the character of the men we are trying to preserve for the 
country, show that it is alone the “ parcels” that have saved 
them, and explain the gratitude of the recipients. “I ask you,” 
writes one of the “contemptible little Army,” “ to give my ever 
deepest gratitude and profound thanks to your many friends who 
have rendered to you on my behalf their ever-generous assistance 
which brought us through untold suffering ‘ still smiling.’ May 
God’s blessing be theirs.” 

Sir, the last writer had escaped from the nets of the fowler. 
But for one who escapes, how many remain “fast bound in misery 
end iron’’? In England, this year, Lent has to be kept, and kept 
rigidly. But no one, or, at least, I feel sure no reader of the 
Spectator, will wish the captives’ lot to be made more penitential 
for lack of essential food, or, in other words, the money to buy 
it, which is to bring them home, if “ through untold suffering,” 
yet “still smiling.”—I am, Sir, &c., Winirrep Burcuciere. 

48 Charles Street, London, W. 1. 

A plea for fresh donations may seem an ungraceful P.S. toa 
letter of thanks. But “needs must when the German drives.” 
And in these hard times I am compelled to add that all contribu- 
tions addressed to me, The Lady Burghclere, 48 Charles Street, 
London, W. 1, and marked “ Lady Burghclere’s Prisoners’ Fund, 
will be as promptly acknowledged as they are, alas! urgently 
needed. 

[We most sincerely trust that our readers will be able to help 
Lady Burghelere in her gallant and devoted work. The 
Spectator’s readers, as Lady Burghclere is ever ready to acknow- 
ledge, heard and heeded the cry of the prisoners, and helped her 
in a very special degree, and with a generosity that enabled her 
to let few if any appeals for help go unheeded. It would bea 
subject of very deep regret if the Spectator were to fail her at 
the eleventh hour. Cheques should be sent to her direct as above. 
There is no pain more heart-breaking than that of the prisoner 
who thinks he is forgotten by his own people. It doubles his 
torture.—Epb. Spectator.] 

VENEREAL DISEASB. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—Is not a portion of the community losing its true moral 
balance with regard to this deadly evil? There appears to be a 
widespread and spreading movement, expressed or unexpressed, ta 
condone the cause that leads to the disease as a necessary evil, and 
to combat not the cause but the result alone. Those of us who 
endeavour to maintain the ideal of strong and noble manhood keep 
in remembrance that we possess like natures. So we are not out to 
throw stones at poor sinners, but rather to point out the degrada- 
tion of the transgression; and, making light of nothing, admitting 
no excuse, we only strive with all our being to bring them to 4 
true understanding of the Cross as the one way into the Kingdom. 
And it is amazing to find how readily most men respond to plain 
friendly words, to the strong manly precept, divested of all cant 
and religious phrasing. If we have abundant cause for deep 
regret, we may yet as a result of this war have great cause for 
thankfulness as well, in this vital matter of the “ forbidden 
fruit ’—thankfulness, that the Anglo-Saxon, as represented by 
our brothers-in-arms from the United States, has justified his 
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Sation to the place of trust; regret, that the Mother Country 
hould have so failed to make good the opportunity. Cannot our 
vsanhood be taught (not so much by the pulpit as by all those who 
stand in places of authority) that it is the most splendid thing in 
d for a man to maintain his cleanness and to control his 
every passion ? Humanum est errare is after all only the excuse 
of those who identify the human with the animal.’ We, on the 
other hand, speak of a man as being “ very human ” when we 
discern in him a special measure of the divine. Surely this then 
should be our joint effort and crusade as opposed to the devising of 
salves and remedies that can only intensify the principal element 
of evil. There is no more ghastly, no more pitiable, object beneath 
the stars than a degraded woman who has sold her womanhood 
and become as a poor beast for beasts to prey upon. And the 
recovering of lost humanity is the costliest of processes. For 
God’s sake, Sir, let us sound the alarm in real] earnest, and unite 
ty combat this subtle principle which in its influence is as deadly 
within our borders as the brutal culture of the Hun with which 
we arg engaged in death-grips upon the fields of battle——I am, 
Sir, &¢., L. L. 
[We have been obliged to reduce our correspondent’s letter.—Eb. 


Spectator.] 


the worl 


HOWLERS. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Se,—Your correspondent of last week may care to add the fol- 
lowing gem to his collection of howler translations from the 
French: Le cheval de Napoléon ayant pris le mors aux dents, un 
lieutenant le retarda—Napoleon’s horse having got the toothache, 
a lieutenant stopped it. One of the English colony in Paris during 
the “nineties,” affectionately known as “ Sophy,”’ was noted for 
her howlers in the French tongue. We specially cherished one 
of her sayings. She got into difficulties with an official at the 
feneral Post Office, so she stamped her foot and said haughtily, 
“ Produisez le chef ’’!—I am, Sir, &c., E. M. Cuaurcna. 
Berkshire Club, Reading. 





THE CUCKOO. 
[To tne Eprror or tue “ Specraton.’’] 

Sr,—On Saturday, March 9th, the children of Mr. Hugh Clarke, 
the largest farmer in this parish, told their mother that they had 
heard the cuckoo. She naturally fancied that they had been 
taken in by the voice of a boy, and thought no more about it. On 
the following day, however, Mr. Clarke, his wife, his brother, 
and one of the sidesmen of our church all distinctly heard the 
cuckoo’s note. It was also heard on March 9th in Glevering Park, 
adistance of about two and a half miles from this village. The 
cuckoo is not generally heard here until towards the end of April. 
-Iam, Sir, &c., T. F. Martner. 

Parham Vicarage, Wickham Market. 

[The only real evidence in a case of this kind is seeing the bird, 
just as the only unanswerable evidence in a case of murder is the 
production of the body. It is true that by an expert ear human 
imitations of the cuckoo are easily recognizable. Children who 
imitate cuckoos almost invariably dwell on the second syllable, 
whereas the cuckoo dwells on the first. There are, however, many 
instruments for imitating the calls and notes of birds which are 
lifelike in their exactness.—Eb. Spectator. ] 








[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] 








NOTICE.—When ‘“ Correspondence’ or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of “* Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publication. 
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Oenone, one with thee! The Sun, the Sea, 

The voice of Springs, the shadow of the Moon 

Bear me to thee, and bring thy sad lament 

To my awakened heart and listening ears. 

For thou hast looked into the hollow vault 

Of sounding darkness, listened to the cry 

Of mortal women praying in despair 

To Earth and Sea to give them back their sons. 

Give back what wraps them round so close ? The Air, 
The Sun? Blind mortals, where ye walk they are, 
Those whom ye seek; they are one with Earth and Sea, 
And speak to you with many thousand tongues. 

Now in the distant palace of the gods 

Close step by step they tread a larger room, 

Breath close to breath they breathe a larger air, 

And heart to heart commune in larger speech 

Such as Immortals use. And ye are there. 

Oenone, peace! Assume thy godhead now, 

As these have done, in Earth and Air and Sea. 

They ever change but pass not. We are one, 

Nor do we pass nor fear the infinite change. 

Jane Bury. 
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IRISH SELF-CRITICISM.* 

THE five volumes here selected for notice differ in their outlook 
and temper, but they have at least these points of contact, 
that they are all written by living Irishmen, issued by Irish pub- 
lishers, and deal almost entirely with Irish literature, history, politics, 
and personalities. In some the literary motive predominates, but all 
these varying aspects are united in the very interesting volume, one of 
the latest additions to ‘Every Irishman's Library,” containing 
a representative selection from the works of Mr. Standish O’Grady,* 
edited with a brief Introduction by Mr. Ernest A. Boyd. Mr. 
Standish O'Grady, who is still happily with us, is generally recog- 
nized by the most distinguished representatives of the Irish Literary 
Revival as its true father, if not its only begetter. He has excelled 
alike as an epic historian, a writer of brilliant historical romances 
and tales of adventure, a dramatist, publicist, and poet. And if 
his political has not been equal to his literary influence, here too 
he has been a commanding if isolated figure, from the days of his 
impassioned appeal to the Irish landlords in 1882 to rise to the 
occasion down to his support of Guild Socialism in the New Age. 
He began with a profound mistrust of democracy and politicians, 
and a firm belief in aristocratic control. His warnings have largely 
been justified, but they met with no response, and he turned a few 
years later to Lord Randolph Churchill and Tory Democracy to 
organize labour on the basis of national service, where use is substi- 
tuted for profit and pay for wages. Even then, while lamenting 
the downfall of the Protestant Anglo-Irish aristocracy, he still 
believed they might form a focus of national life. Though a 
Loyalist, he was a severe critic of English rule and England's betrayal 
of the Irish aristocracy, witness his powerful allegories of The 
Veiled Player and Bluebeard and his huntsman. As editor of 
the Kilkenny Moderator—one of the most unconventional and 
whimsical papers ever published—-and the All Ireland Review, 
he advocated a policy which earned for him the title of a Fenian 
Unionist, ‘“‘ whose ambition it was to capture the British Empire 
for the greater glory of Ireland.” Though he had retired 
from active life, he not only continued to fill the younger writers 
‘‘ with the proud consciousness of a nationality divorced from 
mere politics,’ but exercised a stimulating influence on those 
practical idealists like “‘ 44,” of whom Mr. Boyd happily remarks 
that, “if he has hitched his wagon to a star, it is a real wagon, 
nevertheless, an agricultural implement, laden perhaps with the 
fruits of co-operation.’’ The selected passages and essays illus- 
trate the manysidedness of Mr. Standish O’Grady’s genius, and 
the singular varicty of his style, ranging from Carlylean invective 


to idyllic simplicity. But in all one recognizes the “ strivings of a 





CHANGE. 
wduryn 52 Ads xexpyucba mdvres, 
Tov yap kai yévos ciuév.—(ARATUS.) 


Gaia speaks. 
A pistant cry disturbs my age-long sleep, 
Awakened memory hears a well-known voice, 
Oenone’s, wailing for love’s lost estate. 
Calling for succour to her mother Earth. 
What new calamity ? The darkened Sun, 
The troubled Air and Sea, all bid me speak. 
Am I not one with thee ? Do I not see 
Thine eyes in water shadows, feel thy tears 
In soft warm rain that falls adown my face ? 
In woodland walk does not the st raying vine 
Press on my breast the tendrils of thy hair ? 





great soul’’ who, though unrecognized by party politicians, has 

| never lost hope of the ultimate realization of the ever-persistent 

| but never fulfilled idea of Irish Unity. 

' In Mr. Boyd's Appreciations and Depreciations? the first essay is 
devcted to Mr. O’Grady, and forms an enlightening supplement, on 
which we have already drawn, to his Introduction to the volume 

| noticed above. We have also forestalled his felicitous summary of the 

| conflicting tendencies revealed in “‘ A®,’’ “‘ mystic and economist,” 
| whose multiple personality he regards as exceptional in the group 

of writers with whom he is associated. In discussing ‘ Ai’s” 
poetry Mr. Boyd deals with the alleged “inhumanity” of his 
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* (1) Standish O'Grady ; Selected Essays and Passages. With an Introduction by 
Ernest A. Boyd, “ Every Irishman’s Library.” Dublin: The Talbot Press. London ; 
T. Fisher Unwin, (3s. net.]}——({2) Appreciations and Depreciations ; Irish Literary 
Studies, By Ernest A. Boyd, Same publishers, [3s. 6d. net,|}——(3) Anglo-Irish 
Essays. By John Eglinton. Same publishers and price——(4) Douglas Ilyde, By 
Diarmid O Cobhthaigh, Dublin and London: Maunsel and Co, [3s, net,|—— 
(5) John Mitchel; an Appreciation, with Some Account of Young Ireland, By P. 8. 
O’Hegarty, Same publishers, [2s. 6d, tct.] 
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transeendentalism, the phantasmal figures with which he peoples 
his landscape, the influence of Mr. O’Grady in inspiring him 
with admiration for the heroie figures of Celtic history, and the 
Oriental mysticism of his theology. The loss and gain involved in 
his later absorption in economic propaganda are dispassionately 
handled. Mr. Boyd observes with perfect truth that “ political 
unorthodoxy is still the unpardonable offence in Ireland.” At 
first it was “ A2’s” spiritual unorthodoxy that disturbed; ‘ now 
attention is directed to his heretical politics, for he refuses to accept 
current political labels. As he rightly says, the movement he stands 
for is one which must go on ‘ whether we are ruled from Westminster 
or College Green. The study of “‘ Lord Dunsany: Fantaisiste ” 
is an enthusiastic appreciation of that engaging explorer of incredible 
realms. ‘“ An Irish Protestant: Bernard Shaw” is not an essay 
in paradox, but an exceedingly acute and thoughtful study of the 
efiect of heredity and environment on “ an intellectual expatriate,” 
who has fallen to the ground between two national stools. ‘‘ He 
cannot persuade himself that he is an Englishman, yet England is 
his country, because he neither likes nor understands his com- 
patriots. He finds himself, in consequence, hovering between 
England and Ireland, and is identified with neither.” The second 
part of the essay is devoted to an entertaining account of the 
vagaries of foreign, and especially French, critics of Mr. Shaw’s 
work, and the suicidal results of his choice of M. Hamon as his 
translator. In ‘“‘A Lonely Irishman: Edward Dowden” Mr. 
Boyd expresses his deep regret that “ a saint of culture,” endowed 
with great gifts and extraordinary personal charm, should yet have 
been so denationalized by education and Anglo-Irish influences 
that “ the Literary Revival was prepared and flourished without a 
word of help or welcome from the one man who should have been 
the Master. He could have supplied precisely the element that 
was lacking, creative criticism.’ Another “lonely Irishman,” 
Mr. John Eglinton, forms the theme of the remaining study 
in this volume. Mr. Boyd describes him as “ an Irish Essayist,”’ 
but Mr. Eglinton entitles the selection made from his more recent 
writings, simultaneously published by the same firm, Anglo-Irish 
Essays,® and Mr. Boyd is not likely to quarrel with the expanded 
epithet. They fully bear out all that Mr. Boyd says of Mr. Eglinton’s 
fine distinction of style, his austere idealism, and his ironical detach- 
ment and scepticism. The lack of an Irish Emerson has been 
deplored by Mr. Eglinton himself, but he comes nearest to filling 
the gap. In politics he too has refused to wear a label, and ‘“ in- 
eurred the unqualified hostility of vociferous patriots’; the 
regenerate patriotism he would substitute for that mostly in vogue 
is “* based upon the relation of a man with his fellow-men and with 
Nature, rather than upon his relation with the State.” Yet in the essay 
on the Philosophy of the Celtic movement Mr. Eglinton demurs to Mr. 
Yeats’s view of the absolute breach between poetry and modern life. 
Some of these essays explore interesting bypaths in Anglo-Irish litera- 
ture. Othersexplain the resentment aroused among Gaelic Jingoists 
by Mr. Eglinton’s literary estimates and his damaging criticism of the 
Irish language—witness his ironical if not altogether unfriendly 
paper on “ The Grand Old Tongue.” Mr. Boyd condenses Mr. 
Eglinton’s teaching very truly as inspired by the conviction that 
“ political and linguistic independence cannot give Ireland that 
real personality which comes from the existence of an inner life.” 
For him the true development of the race does not depend on 
Supermen, Science, or Speed, but on the spiritual influence of,thinkers 
and poets and idealists—the men who grow like trees, and are 
“the reafforesters of the waste spaces of the human mind.” 


Mr. Diarmid O Cobhthaigh, unlike Mr. Eglinton, is a whole- 
hearted enthusiast for the revival of the Irish language, though he 
frankly admits that ‘“‘ as things are it will be some time before 
Ireland becomes generally Irish-speaking, if that day ever arrive.” 
irish, he declares, is one of the most difficult of European languages, 
and “* great numbers of those who started to learn Irish at the end 
of the nineteenth century have given it up in despair.” His little 
book* gives a most interesting aceount of the gradual growth of 
the movement, the activities of the Gaelic Union and Gaelic League, 
the attitude of the Roman Catholic priesthood and the Nationalist 
Party, the fight for compulsory Irish in the National University, 
and the triumph of the extremists in the Gaelic League, which led 
Dr. Douglas Hyde, the life and soul of the movement, “ but for 
whom the language would have died,” to resign his presidency, 
For the rest, the book gives an engaging picture of a charming 
personality and a true poet, who has devoted the best years of his 
life to furthering the language movement on non-political lines. 
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Mr. O’Hegarty’s study of Mitchel® is more than an appreciation. 
It is a fiery panegyric of “‘ the greatest Irishman of the nineteenth 
century, Ireland’s greatest political genius, and her greatest literary 
figure as well.’’ He alone had the true “ revolutionary courage,” 
never fell into the trap of Constitutionalism, and remained an im- 
penitent and intractable rebel to the last. The book is inspired by 
a passionate hatred of England; while O’Connell, Parnell, and the 
Nationalist Parliamentary Party all come under the lash of Mr. 
O’Hegarty’s disparagement, or even contempt. But the relations 
between Mitchel and his colleagues are clearly traced and well 
documented. and in irreconcilable invective Mr. O’Hegarty shows 
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himself an apt disciple of his master and hero. The concludin 

chapter, vindicating Mitchel’s policy and his disbelief jp = 
efficacy of seeret military organization, and describing how the Trish 
Revolution will come and ought to come, is at least a remarkable 
tribute to the freedom of the Press. 





THE ENGLISH MIDDLE CLASS.* 


Mr. Gretron’s thoughtful essay on the English middle class jg a 
courageous attempt to rewrite English history from a novel point 
of view. He defines the middle class as “ that portion of the 
community to which money is the primary condition and the 
primary instrument of life” ; assigns its appearance as a class to 
the thirteenth century ; and traces its development from that time 
to the present day, when “‘ the phrase ‘ middle class’ has almost 
ceased to be a true distinction of rank and has become virtually a 
description of character.” He is not at all sympathetic ; setting 
aside the orthodox theories of Constitutional and economic progress, 
he makes our history turn on the selfish manceuvres of a wily clags of 
money-grubbers. Like Disraeli and Matthew Arnold, he holds 
the middle class in contempt; indeed, in dispassionately working 
out his theory, he comes near to accepting the Bolshevik doctring 
that the bourgeois is the root of all evil, though Mr. Gretton is pot 
concerned with modern politics. Such a book is not to be taken 
literally, but it is amusing and stimulating in a high degree. The 
middle-class reader, from whose standpoint most histories are 
written, need not take offence at this indictment. Indeed, he may 
comfort himself with the reflection that recent events in Eastern 
Europe have justified anew the English and French middle clase, 
Russie, has collapsed, as Poland collapsed, largely for want of that 
substantial middle class which forms the core of every prosperous 
modern State. 

Mr. Gretton would connect the rise of capitalism in the late 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries with the sudden increase 
in’ the currency which was occasioned by the expulsion of the 
Jews and the disbandment of the Knights Templars, whose hoards 
of money were put into circulation. Landlords and _ peasants, 
shopkeepers and artisans, the King’s officials and the Church, had 
hitherto constituted English society ; a new element, first visible 
in London, now makes itself felt in the shape of merchants, especi- 
ally in the wool trade, who controlled large sums of money and 
could trade for profit outside the narrow confines of their local 
Gilds. Trading for profit was the new conception, as opposed to 
the primitive exchange of services characteristic of a feudal com. 
munity; the men who had discovered that money breeds were 
the founders of our middle class. Mr. Gretton proceeds to show 
how they used their power to evade their due share of taxation by 
compounding with a needy Court for lump sums in place of submit- 
ting to an inquisitorial assessment, and how by their local influence 
they reduced municipal government to a formality. He will not 
even admit that their motives in founding many grammar schools 
at this time were genuinely patriotic ; “‘ it is not too much to eon- 
clude that the middle-class instinct for keeping to its own circle 
was at work in this direction also.” The fifteenth century sew the 
capitalist clothier fully established, with spinners and weavers 
dependent on his orders. The craft Gilds, Mr. Gretton thinks, were 
encouraged by the masters 30 that they might keep a hold on the 
journeymen, whose rise was carefully obstructed by the onerous 
conditions attached to the freedom of the Gilds. This is the reverse 
of the idyllic theory of Gilds propagated by William Morris and 
others, but it contains some truth. That the nascent middle elass 
had such a definite class consciousness as the author assumes, we 
take leave to doubt. Its abstention from State affairs is described 
by Mr. Gretton as a “subtle evil,” yet no reader of the Paston 
Letters, for example, can fail to understand why plain merchants 
held aloof from the baronial feuds which kept the whole country in 
a state of wild disorder. Sir John Paston, whose long struggle to 
obtain the Fastolf inheritance of Caister Castle is the chief episode 
in the Paston correspondence, might or might not be reckoned by 
Mr. Gretton as a middle-class man, for his money came from the 
practice of the law, but there was every reason why men of business 
should eschew politics until the quarrel of York and Lancaster was 
decided for good. 

With the advent of the Tudors—the New Monarchy with a firm 
grip—the middle class developed rapidly. The large capitalists 
who subscribed to the trading companies bought estates, both before 
and after the Dissolution of the Monasteries, and became a new 
nobility, and they were supported by the class of smaller traders 
who controlled the Gilds, and by the body of wealthy lawyers and 
officials, of whom Thomas Cromwell, the first secular middle-class 
Minister, was the type. Mr. Gretton is severe on these people for 
escaping the burden of taxation under an obsolete assessment—!n 
1592 Cecil complained that no London citizen was assessed 4s 
owning more than £200 in goods, though every one knew that there 
were many rich men intheCity. The authoradmitsfor oneethat the 
glory of the Elizabethan age “‘ rested in the main upon the develop- 
ment of the middle class ’’ as a link between Crown and people, but 
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he proceeds to qualify the admission until it means little or 


nothing :— 

“To proceed from such recognition of the influence of the Middle 
Class upon the age of Elizabeth to remarking that in the expression 
of the glory of that age, in the representation of it to the world at 
large, they had very little share, may seem to be passing from the 
vitally important to the comparatively superficial. Does it really 
matter, it may be asked, that Algernon Sidney and Raleigh and 
Drake, Shakespeare and Surrey and Pembroke, were not men of the 
Middle Class—that Knole, Penshurst, Hatfield and their like were 
not built for men of the Middle Class—so long as the material 
foundations of national well-being which alone provides the freedom 
of spirit necessary for the highest artistic expression were laid by 
the Middle Class? The answer is that it does matter; because 
in the fact of this difference, between the source of the material, 
gnd the source of the expression of the magnificence, of the Eliza- 
bethan age, we have the light in which the subsequent development 
of the Middle Class must be constantly regarded. In a word, the 
incursion of that class into national affairs produced a separation 
between true national consciousness and the instinct of ‘a stake 
in the country ’"—a separation of which far too little account has 
yet been taken. Broadly speaking, the merit of the Norman and 





' Plantagenet system was that it welded together the two instincts. 


This was the spiritual secret of the holding of possessions by service. 
It created a unity of consciousness which was able to survive the 
translation of services into rent and taxation. Now, as we have 
seen, it was a deeply ingrained instinct of the Middle Class to hold 
itself aloof from any such conception. . . . National consciousness 
is from this time onwards in national histery a quality to which 
individual members of the Middle Class might attain, after several 
generations of assimilation to the survivals of an old tradition, and 
for the rest a quality inherent in the remnants of an old landed class 
and in the mass of the people, among whom it was in time to be 
regarded by the cultured as insular prejudice. But the bulk of the 
Middle Class has never come nearer to itghan a sense of the corre- 
lation and interdependence of their individual stakes in the country. 
And that is a totally different thing.” 

Mr. Gretton’s dogmatic view is novel but unconvincing. How can 
one safely condemn a whole class in such sweeping terms? The old 
nobility under the Tudors provided many more traitors—or, in the 
modern phrase, internationalists—than the merchants who are 
thus set down as lacking in patriotism. 

We need not follow the author through the rest of his attractive 
but curiously biassed sketch. The triumph of the middle class in 
the eighteenth century and the new complications introduced by 
the rise of the manufacturers are more familiar topics, though he 
handles them freshly. But we must draw attention to his suggestive 
treatment of the currency problem, and of the development of 
joimt-stock enterprise, which helped to differentiate the merchants 
from the manufacturers, and caused difficulties for the men of the 
Industrial Revolution which were not solved until the days of 
Huskisson, Cobden, and Peel. It is curious, as he points out, that 
the middle class should have put into full effect the plan for a 
standing Army which the Crown had never succeeded in carrying 
out. He suggests unkindly that they would “‘ see their own profit 
in it,” and, more accurately we think, that the old idea of an Army 
as @ force raised for a specific purpose, and therefore for a limited 
time, was extravagant and wasteful. That Army, however, surely 
proved that the middle class had as much national consciousness as 
any other class of the people. 


ALMA MATER.* 

Tae words set down as the heading of this review are of very wide 
and general significance to University men; but for Aberdeen 
students and graduates they have since 1883 carried a special 
meaning. In that year the Aberdeen University magazine Alma 
Mater was founded. Perhaps the most eminent of its editors 
is Mr. J. M. Bulloch, the Poet Laureate of his University, one of 
its many historians, and editor of the Graphic. Mr. Leask’s sub- 
stantial volume is dedicated to three other editors of Alma Mater— 
William Christio Macdonald, the first in order of time, Adam Mackay, 
and Allan Johnson; and it is a reprint mainly of papers first 
published in Alma Mater, so arranged as to present (to quote the 
sub-title) ‘‘ Memories and Portraits from an Old University Town 
between the Don and the Dee.” 

At the first glance, the idea of sitting down, in cold and non- 
Aberdonian blood, to peruse reprints from the magazine of a 
University where one had not the privilege of matriculation is but 
tepidly attractive. So let it be said at once that while Interamna 
Borealis must make its most.intimate appeal to Aberdeen students, 
and while it contains inevitably allusions whose point the alien is apt 
to miss, the volume is one which any judicious reader may dip 
into, to his great pleasure and entertainment. It contains, among 
much other excellent matter, an admirable article entitled ‘‘ The 
Academic Revival, 1864-1914”; appreciations, under the heading 
* Olim Cives,’’ of such men of mark as Sir William Geddes, Professor 
of Greek and afterwards Principal, William Minto, David Masson, 
and Sir James Donaldson; class records, including the oldest 
(1787-91), which have been edited with pious erudition; casual 
papers on such subjects as Miss Braddon’s association with Aberdeen 
and the literary tastes of Aberdeen schoolboys in 1868 ; an analysis 
of the emblematology of the Tomb of Bishop Elphinstone, the 





* Interamna Borealis, By W. Keith Leask, M.A, Aberdeon; The Rosemount 
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Founder of the University; and a great body of poetry, much 
of it creditable in craftsmanship, and expressing the high spirits 
which properly animate the work of undergraduate bards—when 
they refrain from indulgence in the deliberate melancholy of extreme 
youth. 

Many University magazines are hard put to it to obtain “ copy ” ; 
but one editor of Alma Mater was fortunate in the keenness 
of his contributors. Adam Mackay, already mentioned, could 
be seen editorially only on Sunday afternoons between two and four. 
His assistant, calling one Sunday soon after two, found the editor 
not at home. He also found many students at the corners of 
lanes, all along Dee Street, timidly and anxiously eager for a word 
with the great man, either in passing or at his “ digs.’’ Most 
of them must have plucked up courage to attack the fortress of 
Mackay that afternoon, the sub-editor learned later. Mackay’s 
landlord, who had @ great regard for him, “ periodically overate 
himself on Sundays,” and slept in the afternoon; and when the 
sub-editor paid a-second call, some time after, “ a slow foot came 
out along the passage, and the voice of a heavy sleeper, wakened 
out of a postprandial nap, was heard to mutter from within: ‘ Four 
and forty rings at a door bell on a Sabbath aifterneen is mair than 
mortal man can face.’ ” 

The student’s love of his University and its symbols shines out 
in many of these pages. It has been observed that when a brand- 
new University is set up in the United States—say at Paukapewek 
—the students of the very first term produce instantly a song in 
praise of “ Old Paukapewek,” which they chant with filial energy 
before the paint is quite dry on their Alma Mater.’ But the 
Aberdeen student, who has long traditions behind him, is not 
in their case. Such a symbol as the famous architectural Crown 
of King’s College seems to seize upon his imagination. We quote 
from Mr. Leask’s paper on Sir William Geddes :— 

“He had taught nearly all his colleagues, and so had become 
a part of the place, knowing the academic precedents and traditions. 
‘1 really now am getting old,’ he said, in looking over the papers 
of Principal Salmond’s son in 1884, ‘ for I remember those of his 
father nearly thirty years ago.’ He had accordingly come to be 
the symbol of the Crown, which he once pointed out to me, in 
an etching by Sir George Reid that hung over the fireplace in his 
drawing-room. ‘It holds, you see, the place of honour, and | 
sometimes believe it will be found’in my heart, as Calais was in 
Mary’s. Well, I hope it is the last object I shall see. I can 
remember like yesterday the feelings with which I first beheld 
it, as a boy. I fancy, Sukten, you have missed a good deal by 
growing up with it as a native of the burgh.’ ” 

One finds this same feeling, somewhat differently expressed, on 
another page, in a quotation irom Mr. Bulloch in a retrospective 
mood :— 

** Since we were there together, many stones have been added 
and many more are on the way. Marischal College has already 
been transfigured ; and now it is the turn of King’s College, for 
by the time the Class meets again the derelict brewery, which 
long since ceased to perfume the Aulton with ‘ draff,’ will have 
been replaced by an extension of the University. But the Crown 
remains, holding its ‘ place in the sun,’ although it is challenged 
from some points of view by the Sun’s rival in the shape of the 
ghastly gasometer by the Broad Hill. To us the sight of the Crown 
on the grey horizon has much the same recuperative effect as the 
visit of a rheumatical old gentleman to a German spa; the Crown 
remains as a symbol of continuity over and above the clash of 
warring educational ideals.”’ 

In the “ fifties’ and “‘ sixties’ of last century College Bounds 
did not supply eligible residences for country lads accustomed to 
fresh air. The rooms were overcrowded, and the “ box bed,”’ 
which saved space and denied ventilation, was only too common : 

“IT remember being in the Orypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral when 
we were getting up a memorial to Archie Forbes, the war corre 
spondent. One man we never liked was talking very fine and 
large. At last I knew him, and determined to put him down. 
I said in a loud voice: ‘Do you remember lying four in a bed. 
in the year 185—, at No. 14 College Bounds?’ He looked as if 
he were ready to faint. ‘ Yes,’ he said; ‘but who are you?’ 
‘The fourth,’ was the unabashed reply. 

And there lay gude Sir Patrick Spens 
With the Scots lords at his feet.” 

The pervasiveness of the Aberdeen graduate throughout the 
universe is emphasized in many of these University records. One 
paper, “ The Aberdeen Circle of Dr. Johnson,” recalls that the 
author of Roderick Random was an M.D. of the Northern school 
of medicine, graduating from Marischal College in 1750. ‘‘ When 
Smollett was dying in 1771 at Leghorn, he had his doctor’s degree 
framed and hung over his bed, to let his friends and visitors see 
he was a qualified physician.’’ Two Aberdeen medical men attended 
Goldsmith in his last illness—William Hawes, M.D. (Mar. Coll., 
1779), and George Fordyce, M.A. (Mar. Coll., 1753), M.D. (Edin., 
1758). ‘‘ Ossian’ Macpherson was a “ Bajan” of King’s College 
in 1752; and “ almost the last written words of Dr. Johnson 
relate to an Aberdeen graduate. ‘Mr. Johnson, who came home 
last night (16 Nov., 1784), sends his respects to dear Dr. Burney 
and all the dear Burneys, little and great.’”’ This includes Dr. 
Charles Burney, a classic of repute (King’s Coll., 1771-81). 

We have said that some of the allusions in Mr. Leask’s book 
are recondite. There is, for example, a paper on ‘ The Downic 
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Slauchter,” weighing evidence as to the identity of the hero of 
“the standard University story of Aberdeen.” There is also a 
note stating where a full discussion of the legend may be found— 
but no hint as to the nature of the exploit itself, except the pro- 
vocative words that “it was the obvious duty of both parties 
to let the matter conveniently drop.”” We mention this not at all 
in disparagement of Mr. Leask’s editing, or of his otherwise very 
full and informative notes. One ought to know whom Downie 
slauchtered—if it was indeed Downie—and where, and when, 
and why. Mr. Leask, as an appendix shows, has been a 
voluminous contributor to academic magazines for many years, 
ever many signatures. He is to be congratulated upon this valuable 
addition to the literature of bis University. To past students 
it will recall their unfettered and jovial days as undergraduates :— 
‘““ When the almond tree blossoms in flower, 
When clouds come apace after rain, 
When sun, moon, and stars seem to lour— 
O believe me, you'll often be fain 
To find your best cheer 
For the days that are drear 
In the dream you're a Bajan again!” 





SIX WOMEN AND THE INVASION.* 

Tx this record of experiences in an invaded area in France we 
have one of the most moving books of the war. The close of July, 
1914, found Mme. Yerta, the principal author, and her husband 
staying with relatives at the village of Morny, in the Laonnois. 
On the outbreak of war M. Yerta at once left for the front, and 
his mother, his four sisters, and his wife, the six women of the 
title, remained at the old family home at Morny. Arrangements 
were immediately discussed for turning the house into a hospital, 
but before anything definite could be done reports drifted into 
the village of German successes. Soon detachments of the retreat- 
ing French Army passed through Morny, bringing rumours of a 
victorious enemy following hard upon them. Mme. Yerta and 
her friends, together with numbers of the inhabitants of the village 
and its neighbourhood, decided on flight to the mountains ; but 
en the evening of the day when the six women reached the village 
they fondly hoped would be their refuge, the Germans also entered 
it and took possession :— 

“Placid and heavy on their placid, heavy horses, they slowly 

sulvanced along the street. Of giant stature, they came on, revolver 
in hand, with the self-reliance of brutal strength. Their red- 
edged caps made their hard-featured faces still harder. It was a 
sight to strike Nature herself with horror, and hidden behind the 
muslin curtains, we sobbed bitterly. The guests, huddled together 
in the dimly lighted room, were silently weeping; the women 
crossed themselves, and watched over their children as if it were 
ald Bogy’s steps they heard. The men tugged nervously at their 
moustaches, and shook their fists in the empty air.” 
Finding the whole countryside overrun by the enemy, Mme. Yerta 
and her relatives returned to Morny, where for over thirteen months 
they endured the rule of a petty-minded and arrogant conqueror. 
German officers were quartered at their house, on whom they had 
to attend; their stores were commandeered, food became scarce, 
fuel almost non-existent, and finally the house itself was taken 
from them for use as a printing office, and they were sent to lodgings 
at Laon. Release came when the Germans, deciding that it would 
be cheaper to get rid of a certain proportion of the population, 
sent them, with hundreds of other refugees, into Switzerland. 

Through all those weary months the unfortunate people of Morny, 
in common with those of many another town and village, suffered 
from constant requisitions fer which proper payment was rarely 
given; humiliating orders issued by German commandants ; and 
imprisonment and fines for trivial or wholly imaginary offences, 
A Prussian officer complained that the French were better treated 
in Alsace-Lorraine than were the Germans in France. ‘‘ ‘ Then 
the French are in Alsace-Lorraine !’ exclaimed an old man happily 
—and incautiously. ‘ Soldiers, take this man into custody, he 
speaks ill of the Germans,’ roared the officer. And they threw the 
poor wretch into a dungeon, where he slept on straw.” Morny 
was without any news from outside save what came from rumour 
and was whispered through the village and discussed stealthily 
at night behind shuttered windows, or news which their Prussian 
rulers chose to publish. This latter, naturally, was always in 
favour of the German armies and to the disparagement of the Allies, 
and when the French laughed ironically at it, they were thus 
commanded by their solemn captors: ‘ You not laugh, towns- 
people, all that true.” Sometimes the guns would sound nearer 
to Morny, and a flying report state that the French were driving 
back the enemy, and hope would spring up. On one such occasion, 
says the writer, “‘ we got upon the window sill and leaned against 
the frame, whilst the others pressed against the rail in front. And 
there, half-dressed, unconscious of the cold, we eagerly watched the 
horizon. . . . The whole village was wide awake. 


garden walls. From house to house they exchanged impressions.” 
But “ little by little the firing.grew fainter, the cannon less audible ; 


* Six Wemen and the Invasion, By Gabr's“e and Margucrite Yerta, London: 
Macmillan and Co, [¢s, net.) 


Through attic | 
windows anxious faces were peeping ; restless people stood at their | 





the flames and the lights died away; and suddenly silence and 
peace fell upon the village.” Happily Mme. Yerta has no tales 
to relate of atrocities and outrages of the kind that made the 
Bryce Report such shameful reading. But for one period, durin 
the rule of a particularly brutal commandant, life was lived by - 
six women under a reign of terror. “If the horrors that have 
overwhelmed other places have been spared us,” writes Mme. 
Yerta, ‘‘ at least we have felt their envenomed breath, and ou: 
bodies and souls have not yet set themselves free from the Poison 
- » « Were I to live a hundred years I should never forget the weeks 
of mental torture I owe to the Germans.” But the book, though 
on so poignant a theme, is by no means all sadness. Mme. 
Yerta writes of the privations and indignities endured with 
anger, but also with a good deal of brave humour, “ We 
could not have our minds always on the stretch. We already 
were half-crazy, and we should have gone quite mad if we had not 
occasionally laughed. We often laughed with rage, with an empty 
stomach, with our brain confused after a troubled night.” “ Ang” 
she adds, “we should have felt doubly prisoners if we had ant 
made fun of our jailers.” In truth Mme. Yerta’s quick wit finds 
cause for much malicious laughter in the heavy, unimaginative 
Teutonic invader. Among the officers quartered at her house the 
most favourable were “ two model Prussians ”’ : 


“Barbu and Crafleux were two Prussian officers, escaped from 
a toy-shop, and carefully wound up before they were let loose from 
Germany. They always arrived side by side with the same auto. 
matic stride, the one tall, thin, and bearded; the other short, 
stout, and crafleux. . . . Barbu and Crafleux revealed to us beautiful 
souls; they were two model Prussians.” 


“e 


Never again,” lamented the owner of a room given to the Germans, 
“* shall I like my room, after I have seen a Prussian loll on my bed.” 
Mme. Yerta consoled her :— 


“*To begin with,’ I said, ‘ you won’t see him. And secondly, 

I have a just and clear conception of a Prussian’s method of repose, 

He stretches himself out as if he were on duty, and his head on the 

illow is carefully adorned with a helmet. He is just as proper to 
ook upon as his photograph would be, taken after a review.’ ” 





FICTION. 


THE FOUR CORNERS OF THE WORLD.* 

Or this baker's dozen of short stories all but three are detached in 
time and theme from war conditions. ‘‘ One of Them ”’ describes 
how a semi-invalid yachtsman, eating out his heart in inactivity, 
found self-respect and happiness as a submarine-hunter. ‘ Peiffer” 
relates how the activities of a German secret agent in Lisbon, while 
Portugal was still neutral, were sterilized by a British intelligence 
officer, who was also an officer of intelligence. And ‘* The Ebony 
Box ” exhibits the remorse of a German officer for having acted with 
unchivalrous suspicion towards a French girl and her wounded lover 
in the war of 1870. This story, we may add, is dated November, 
1905. But the remainder, with few exceptions, reveal in Mr. Mason 
a preoecupation with the bizarre, the uncanny, even the macabre. 
The strange story of ‘‘ The Crystal Trench *’—in which a young 
widow, whose husband perished in an Alpine accident, waits for 
twenty-four years for the emergence of his body from the glacier in 
which he had been entombed, as predicted by a scientific expert—is 
certainly founded on fact. This in its essentials is not fiction but a 
transcript from the tragedy of Alpine annals. There is, however, 
some ingenious romantic embroidery. But surely Mr. Mason is 
wrong in supposing that the body would crumble into dust on 
exposure to the outer air. That might happen in Egypt 
but not on a glacier. In the other stories there is a certain 
sameness in the recurrence of catastrophes brought about by the 
psychic experiences of men who have been unhinged by overwork 
or nervous breakdown, who have forsworn society, and become 
peculiarly sensitive to the call of the unseen, or the appeal of the 
revenant. But here exception must be made on behalf of ‘‘ Green 
Paint,” a fantasia on life in a tropical Republic which in at mosphere 
and treatment reminds one not g little of ‘‘O. Henry.’’ Here we 
have the same blending of comic opera and ruthlessness that lends 
its charm to ‘‘ Cabbages and Kings.’ But Mr. Mason keeps his best 
work to the end, ‘‘ The Affair at the Semiramis Hotel,” a tale of 
high life in modern Alsatia, conceived and executed in the style of 
The New Arabian Nights. This is highly coloured sensationalism 
refined to a high art and enriched by the excellently contrasted 
portraits of the famous French detective, the genuine professional, 
and his English friend and occasional collaborator, a dilettante and 
an amateur. The sudden and dramatic collapse of the first clue to 
the mystery, when the evidence in its favour seemed overwhelming, 
threatens an anticlimax, but Mr. Mason is more than equal to the 
task of reviving our interest and retaining it to the close. 





By Horace Bleackley. (John 
engrossing 


READABLE Novets.—His Job. 
Lane. 6s.)—A Lancashire story dealing with the 
quality of work, even when not of the nature which would have 
been chosen by the worker. The character of the hero is drawn 1 


* The Four Corners of ihe World. By A, E, W. Mason, London: Hodder and 
Stoughten, [| 6s, net.) 
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great detail and his business life is very interesting ——On the 
Jury. By Richard Marsh. (Methuen and Co. 5s. net.)—A series of 
stories concerned with various legal problems, comic and otherwise, 
The best is “‘The Case of George Collett.” The Gleam. By 
Alfred E. Carey. (John Long. 6s. net.)—A novel dealing with 
the adventures of a youth who in the first instance is carried out 
to sea by smugglers while unconscious from a fall from a cliff. The 
hero visits Mexico, which proves the scene of many exciting 
events. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


——»— 








[Nctice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent revi?w.] 


Secrets of the Submarine. By Morley F. Hay. (Skeffingtons. 2s. 6d. 
net. }—Despite its title, this little book is a trustworthy account 
of the new naval weapon by an American naval architect who has 
long specialized in submarine work. Mr. Hay answers very clearly 
most of the questions that civilians would like to ask him. He says 


that in 1911 Admiral von Tirpitz was doubtful of the value of | 


submarines. He thinks that Germany has not more than two 
hundred submarines in commission, and that if she devoted the 
whole of her shipbuilding resources to the task, she could not com- 
plete more then a hundred submarines in six months. He gives 
reasons for doubting whether submarines of more than one thou- 
sands tons are desirable, partly because they would be unwieldy 
when submerged, partly because the engines would be excessively 
heavy. He points out some of the difficulties of our anti-submarine 
campaign, and predicts that the encmy will try to carry on his 
operations off the American coast, with the aid of submarine supply- 
ships. 


Richard Cumberland: his Life and Dramatic Works. By 8. T. 
Williams. (H. Milford. 12s. 6d. net.)\—Richard Cumberland will 
always be remembered as the original of Sir Fretful Plagiary in 
Sheridan’s The Critic, and by Sheridan’s remark that “‘ It was very 
ungrateful in Cumberland to have been displeased with his poor 
children for laughing at my comedy, for I went the other night to 
see his tragedy, and laughed at it from beginning to end.”’ It has 
been reserved for an American scholar, who candidly admits that he 
found Cumberland’s life more interesting than his plays, to produce 
an elaborate biography of this forgotten playwright, the grandson 
of Bentley, the friend of Garrick and Dr. Jobnson, and the mentor 
of the authors of the Pejected Addresses. Cumberland wrote fifty- 
eight plays, many of which were highly successtul on tne siage, 
end in some of which, like The Carmelite, Mrs. Siddons enraptured 
ber audiences. Even his biographer can find little good to say about 
these forgotten pieces ; his theory is that Cumberland ‘“‘ drew im- 
possible characters because he was an idealist,’ and believed in the 
reforming mission of sentimental comedy. 


The Jewish Child. By W. M. Feldman. (Bailliére, Tindall, and 
Cox. 10s. 6d. net.)—This curious and instructive book, by a physi- 
ci who is also a learned Talmudist, summarizes the views both of 
the old Rabbis and of modern science in regard to the Jewish child 
from infancy to manhood. Apart from the medical details, the 
chapters on religious ceremonies, on personal cleanliness, and on 
education are of general interest. The author thinks that the early 
training of Jews in the apparently meaningless casuistry of the 
Talmud, practised from the Babylonian captivity to the present 
day, has a good effect in sharpening their wits, and accounts for the 
success of Jewish students in competition with Christians. It is sur- 
prising, however, to be told that in New York in 1903, when the 
Jews formed twenty per cent. of the population, ninety per cent of 
the students in the Colleges were Jewish. Mr. Feldman quotes 
liberally from the pithy sayings and anecdotes of the Talmud. 
It seems that the aphorism now so popular, ‘“‘ More people die 
from eating too much than from eating too little,”’ is due to an ancient 
Rabbi, and not to Napoleon. 

Letters from Bob. (Melbourne : Melville and Mullen. 4s.)—Captain 
George Pollard Kay, whose letters home have been printed by his 
fether in this volume, was a young Australian who with some of 
his school-friends made the long journey to England in the spring of 
1916 to volunteer for service in the British Army rather than wait 
another year or two for an Australian commission. He was ap- 
pointed to the Flying Corps and rapidly became Flight Commander, 
but he was unhappily killed in an accident last June. His frank, 
boyish letters, describing the voyage, his impressions of England, 
where everything seemed to him so old, and his experiences in the 
air, are very good reading. Young Australia, like Young England, 
is heart and soul for the war, and we may commend Captain Kay's 


letters as a tonic for pessimists. 


The President's Control of Foreign Relations. By E. 8. Corwin. 
(H. Milford. 6s. 6d. net.)—Professor Corwin in this valuable book 
has collected and anglysed the documents and debates illustrating 
the nature of the American President’s control of foreign policy, 











and the extent to which it may be modified by Congress. On the 
whole, the author concludes that “ the net result of a century and a 
querter of contest for power and influence in determining the inter- 
national destinies of the country remains decisively and conspicu- 
ously in favour of the President.” Professor Corwin remarks very 
justly that such a result tells against those who complain of “ secret 
diplomacy ” in Europe. 


The British Constitution Association, of 11 Tothill Street, West. 
minster, has printed an instructive paper, What Freedom Means 
(6d.), which Mr. Percival L. Witherby read before the Empiro 
Service League at its first meeting at Hastings, New Zealand, 
last year. The paper, with its insistence on the importance of the 
Empire as a bulwark of liberty and on the need for closer union 
among all classes in each part of the Empire, might have been 
written for en English audience. 


Miss Marsden, the head of the Domestic Science Department of 
the Battersea Polytechnic, has prepared a second series of Recipes 
for Eccnomical end Appetising Dishes (4d. post free), principally 
composed of vegetables, which may be of service to many troubled 
housekeepers, 


Mr. A. E. Zimmern’s pamphlet on The Economic Weapon in the 
War against Germany (Allen and Unwin, 2d. net) is well worth 
reading. Germany, he says, has conquered many countries, but 
‘*‘ the Allies have conquered cotton, wool, jute, leather, copper, and 
feeding-stuffs,”” and their position as controllers of the siege of 
Germany “ grows stronger day by day simply by the efflux of 
time.”” The Germans are well aware of the fact, and British people 
should know more about the most poweriul weapon in Allied hands. 

The Belgian Government have published an important Grey 
Book dealing with the deliberate burning of Louvain and the 
slaughter of its people bythe Germans. It consists of two Reports, 
L’ Armée Allemande ad Louvain en Aotit 1914 and Le Livre Blan 
Allemand du 10 Mai 1915, giving abundant documentary evidence 
to confirm the accepted view and to refute the enemy’s suggestion 
that there was a popular uprising in the course of which the town 
was accidentally destroyed. Mr. Hugh Gibson, the American 
diplomatist, who was an eyewitness of the infamous episode, has 
convinced all readers of his recent book that the Germans acted 
by order. These elaborate Belgian Reports put the whole case on 
record once for all. Nothing that the Germans can ever say or 
do will obliterate their crime from human memory. 


The Eclogues of Faustus Andrelinus and Joannes Arnolletus, 


| Edited by W. P. Mustard. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 


$1°50.)—A modern reprint of any Renaissence Latin poetry is so 
rare that we may draw attention to this scholarly edition of the 
Eclogues of Andrelinus (1462-1518), an Italian Professor at Paris 
and a friend of Erasmus, who was ranked with Virgil by his many 
admirers. Arnollet of Nevers was a French imitator of the Italian 
poet, and his Eclogues are printed for comparison. 





Messrs. George Philip and Son publish, under the title of The 
Allies’ Gains on the Western Front, 1914-17 (2s. net), a very useful 
and well-executed map of North-Eastern France and Belgium, cn a 
scale of ten miles to an inch. The successive lines taken up by the 
enemy are clearly marked and the principal battlefields are boldly 
indicated. Thus the map, which is printed in colours, summarizes 
the course of the war. The zone from which the enemy has been 
driven is considerably larger than many people suppose ; they are 
unconsciously misled by the newspaper maps of small sections of 
the front. On the back of the map are printed numerous official 
photographs. 


(*,* Erratum.—We must express regret that in the notice of 
“Some Recent Verse”’ in last week’s Spectator the author of Hay 
Harvest, and other Poems, was wrongly given. It should have been 


Mrs. Noel Buxton.] 
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LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


A MOST EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 


OLD RED TILES 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., LONDON 


—_ 


ENTLY WANTED, CLERGY and and LAITY # for personal 
service in the Church Army RECREATION HUTS on all the Aghting 
There is no finer sphere of influence at the present time, but many cen’ 
—— wey: and our gallant soldiers unless many more gpg lunteers are forthe 
con T ONCE. Can ee help us La ns yoowalt ox. inducing others to 
0 30 ?— gladt Preben ARLI E, 4 
Street, ion, W. io sewer s tot n DD, — 


NIVERSITY OF M JHESTER 
U aculty of Techno! ANCHESTER 


(F logy). 
Manchester Municipal LLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
APPOINTMENT O ROFESSOR OF TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY, 

The City Council and Fg Univerity ot Manchester jointly invite a plications fo 
the Professorship of Textile Technology in the University of Manchester and in the 
College of ie0e eee. ” 

pee Ne 

Conditions of ov paint mont and form of a 
Registrar, College , Manchester. 
a we Soterdar, ut ie, indirectl ! 

‘anvaasing, cit or direct y or indirectly, will disqualify a candidate for appointy 
J. ©, MAXWELL GARNETT et. 





ication may be obtained froy 
last day or the receipt of a 


Dean of the Facult 
Principal of the College, 


ARLINGTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


The above Comm to appoint a full-time TEACHER to take CLAS: 
FOR StaMBrEniNG CHILD 4 a Forms to be obtained —y ~ 
EDUCATION O be returned to the undersigned before the 
13th April, lols. vithe by Cones should be stated, 
Education Office, A. ©. BOYDE, 
Secretary, 


ington, 

_ia 1918, renee 
OCHES TER OATHEDRAL. 
A MINOR CANONRY and the MASTERSHIP of the CHOIR scHoor 

will shortly be vacant. Stipend £250 and a house. Forms of application Tay be 
d from the ane Chapter Clerk, Mr. F. H. DAY, The Precinct, Rocheater, 
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direct from the manufacturers 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 4°-%;Donegen Pr. 
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Makers of the Great Westminster 
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A GREAT NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Paid to its Policyholders in 1917 over 
£9,700,000 
or over £31,000 for each Working Day 


THE PEOPLE ; ACT, 


on the 
MENTA 





OF 1918. 


REPResED INTATION 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, 
who is not —— 
asa PA 
TOR vided that he makes a claim for the urpose and (if he = not com = 
{al evatt fee of £1, which has bee 


ANY GRADUATE of the University, ag a 
Member of the Senate, is entitled to be Y¥ ELEC- 
tor U y dues) pays to the University a r 
autaorized In ew of the cone of preparing and maintaining the ths thegietar Ferme 
for making the necessary claim will be sent on application to the Registrary, University 

ry, Camb , to whom the fee is payable at the time the claim is made. 

A WOMAN is entitled to be registered as a PARLIAMENTARY ELECTOR for 
the Untversity if she has attained the age of thirty years and has been admitted to 
and the final examination, and kept under the conditions required y+ women 
by the Un oe the yy riod of residence, necessary for a man to obtain a degree at 
the Universit does not require women to claim as a condition © regis- 
tration, and the an of any women known to be entitled will be registered without 
their making any claim. The authorities of Girton and Newnham Colleges have 
undertaken to assist in the formation of the Register by sending in the names of their 
students who satisfy the conditions, Any information that would make the Register 
more accurate should be sent to one or other of these Colleges, 

i4tn March, 1918. 


bites E ATTACK 


Those who desire to join in the resistance now being organized to the 
veraistent agitation to convert separations of three years and upwards 
nto Divorces are asked to communicate without de lay with the MARRIAGE 
DEFENCE COUNCIL, 64 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 

Chairman: Lord Charnwood, 
Treasurer: The Rt, Hon. Walter Runciman, 
Secretary : Mr. C. Hamilton Sanctuary. 





ON MARRIAGE. 


M.P, 
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rf\O LET, FURNISHED, BUNGALOW.—Polzeath, North Coast, 

Cornwall. £35. May i6th—July 27th, or part. Reference. Commanding 
situation. Golf, Bathing from house. Double sr, 4 bra, bathroom (h. and c.). Indoor 
sanitation.—THOMAS, 6 Gordon Road, Clifton. 


RONZES.—Private Collector wishes to buy some © good speci- 
mens.—Write “ F. E, C.,” 144 Albany Street, Tondon, N. W.1. 


‘APPOINTMENTS, &e., VACANT AND “WANTED. 
),ULL-TIME WORKERS wanted immediately in the Y.W.C.A., 


both for permanent and war work in England, France, India and the Far East. 

Ages 25-35. (Good Salaries. Openings for club leaders and organising secretaries 

pixins —— for educational, social and religious work on interdenominational 
Des. rovision is made for full Training and kmergency Preparation Courses, 


eee | from ALLOCATION SECRETARY, Y.W.C.A., 
26 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 1. 





to whom they should be sent completed with not more than three recent testimonials, 
on or before the 9th April, 1918, and from whom particulars may be obtained, 


REY COAT HOSPITAL, WESTMINSTER.—Wanted in 

September: 1. MATHEMATICAL =o 2 for work chiefly in Middle 

and Upper School. Honours Degree essential, 2. JUNIOR GYMNASTIC Mis- 

TRESS. Dartford or Bedford training preferred. r 5 UNIOR FORM MISTRESS, 

especially for Arithmetic and Nature Study. Should be members of the Church of 

England, Initial salary £120 to £180, according to WIS SoS and experience, 
ee scale and superannuation al allowance —Apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 


UDDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED, after Easter, SCIENCE MISTRESS (Chemistry and Physics). Honours 
Degree and experience essential, Salary seale for Graduate, minimum £150, maximum 
£220, eet ications should be sent before March 30th to Mr. O. BALMFORTH, 

a Education Committee, from whom application forms may be obtained upon 
the receipt of a stamped, addressed foolscap 1 envelope, | 


TRAINING 














OF ENGLAND COLLEGE, 
CHELTENHAM., 
ST. MARY'S HALL, 
LADY VICE-PRINCIPAL will be appointed to commence duties in notation 
salary £250 with board and residence. Candidates must be under 45 years of 
plications, with three recent testimonials, to be sent to the Rev. the PRI NCIPAL 


after April 18th. 


ERBYSHIRE EDUCATION oo OMMITTRE. 
CHESTERFIELD GIRLS’ HIGH SCHO 
Required after Easter, SENIOR MATHEMATICAL MISTRE SS. Graduate or 
equivalent, with e rience, Sai £150 to £170 initial, according to qualifications. 
Also MATHEMA ICAL MISTRESS for the Middle School, Initial salary £140. 
Apply at once to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of WARDEN of a 
small additional HALL for WOMEN STUDENTS, about to be opened by 
the UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. The post may possibly be combined with work in 
the Department of Education, consisting mainly of the supervision of the work of 
students in School. 
Particulars may be obtained fom THE TUTOR OF WOMEN STUDENTS, The 
U University, Leeds. 


ANTED after Easter, FORM-MISTRESS to teach Arith. 

metic, Algebra and Geometry in Middle School, Salary £140 to £16 

according to qualifications and experience —Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, Wyggeston 
Grammar School for Girls, Leicester. 


wa immediately, a PRIVATE SECRETARY (Lady). 


(= 














Ability to teach on emergency would be a recommendation, but is not 
essential. —A p stating salary and experienco, to H EAD-MASTER, Grammar 
School, Ken "Westmorland. 


NECRETARY wanted for a HUMANITARIAN SOCIETY. 
Commencing Salary i 70 giving age, experience, testimonials to 
Box 1151, Willings, 125 Strand, W.C. 


(NAN any Lady (Matron or otherwise) recommend reliable trained 
NURSE for a CIVIL HOSPITAL, country district, - charge ?——Write 
“Tt. R. F.,” c/o Seutie, 54 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 1 
[ Ty] NIVERSITY ‘WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE —Up- -to- 
date and reliable information, on all matters relating to careers now open to 
University women, may be obtained ‘through the above Office.—Apply Mrs, E. M, 
ALEXANDER (Maths, ‘Trip. ), Secretary, 6, anane Steeeh, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 

















LECTU RES, &c. 


ESTFIELD COLLEGE (caventy of London).—Chairman 

of Council: The Rev, W. MPLE Acting Principal : Miss A. W 
RICHARDSON, Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the 
University of London. Arrangements are also made for a two years’ course ia 
Citizenship. Fees.—Resident from £00 a year. Non-Kesident from 27 guineas 
a year, A certain number of Scholarships of from £26 to £50 a year are offered for 
competition at an examination to be held May 2lst-24th, 1918. Applications for 
entrance should be sent in before May 4th.—For Calendar and further particulars 
apply to The ACTING PRINCIPAL, Westicld College, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


FypiNsurca SCHOOL OF COOKERY AND DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, & 6 ATHOLL CRESCENT, 


NEXT TERM BEGINS ON 23RD APRIL. <i 
Teachers trained in (1) COOKERY, LAUNDRY WORK and HOUSEWIFERY, 
and (2) NEEDLEWORK, DRESSMAKING and — — 
Special Training ‘for the Housewife’s i 
LADY HOU ery COOKS, LAUNDRESSES “YRAINED. 
bry ti “ Princess Louise ” Nurses for Children. 
BOARDING } ACCOMMODATION FOR STUDENTS. 


ryO GIRLS SEEKING a USEFUL and ATTRACTIVE 
CALLING.—ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and 

HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a Full Teachers’ Training in Swedish 

Edueational and Medical Gymnastics, Phys in all its branches, indoor and outdoor 

Games, Swimming, Hygiene ae ology, &c. 

—y Ray £110 

GOOD voles OBTAINED AF 











er annum. 
PVER TRAINING. 
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WHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
T COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D, (Chairman), The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY, 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P, The Rt, Hon. Dr, CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt, — SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 

cipal : 
Miss H. C, GREENE. 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst, of ics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared as Sunchers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s. Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education ; the Theory and Practice of Gymmastics, Maasage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games, Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. The College stands in ite own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in 
October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
E BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. ‘Che Course of training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, 
Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c,—For Prospectus apply the Secretary. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training Coll for Teachers. Chairman: Rt, 
Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr. 0. G, Montefiore, M.A.; Seo, : 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information co Sciolarahips and Loan 
Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full ical 
instruction, Botany by B.8e. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


YARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Praetical training ; vegetable, 
fruit, and flower growing. Month or term, Healthy outdoor life; from 
60gns, per annum, Students can enter any date. Visitors received if accommo- 
dation permits.—Illus, prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKHE, Udimore, nr, Rye, Sussex, 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A,, prepares 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London ‘ic, 
and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea. 


Apply Stirling House, Manor Rond, Bournemouth, 





























GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
— SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Summer Term wi'll begin on Thursday, May 9th. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 














—_— HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRIS, Limited, 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A 
Preparation for the Universities ; Sov +; 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
* Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E.—Principals: Miss 

CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton College).—TFirst-rate 

Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. Large Playing-fields aod 
Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c, 


.T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE.—The 
Council offer, in July, 1918, THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 
the value of £60, £40, and £20 respectively, tenable for four years, at St. Leonards 
School, by girls whose parents are unable to pay the full school fees. Preference will 
be given to daughters of professional men or Officersin H.M, Servicc,—Particulars on 
application to the HEAD-MISTRESS of the School, 
THE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 
Thorough general education, with great attention to health, Elder girls 
may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Lan; 3. New Domestic Science 
branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket, Prep, 
for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 




















ASTBOURNE.—The Ladies’ College. Principal, Miss Hitchcock. 

First-Class Boarding School. Every Home Comfort, Public Examinations, 

Games, Gymnasium, Swimming, Riding, Specialities—Languages, Music, Painting. 
Entire charge if required. Resident Matron, 


H I G H F I E L D, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Princtpal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele. “ Watford 616.” 

HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 

Bracing alr from Downs and sea, 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 6rn, 


‘W COMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS.—TWO ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 a year, for three years) will be awarded by examina- 
tion in May, for entrance in September, 1918, Candidates should not have reached 
the x of 14 before April lst, 1918,—Full particulars may be obtained from the 




















HEAD-MISTRESS. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. education on modern lines. 


Pupils payee for advanced examinations and for the universities, if required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 

Pros us on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College, 

Tel.: 47! 


0 Harrow, 
S 7: SGanod Gd ik., 


FELI<X 
SOUTHWOLD. 
Spring Term, January I6th to April 5th, 
Head-Mistrese—Miss L, SILCOX, 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

Ow TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 
information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 

book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full filustrated 
description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—(Publica- 
tion Dept.), GIEVES, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 




















(AbEts for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVICE.— 
Nautical College, Pangbourne. Second term opened 16th January, 1918, 
Age of entry, 13} up to 15, Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
Terms £80 per annum.—Apply Messrs, DEVITT and MOORE, Managers, 12 Fen- 
church Buildings, E.C. 3, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINA- 
TIONS, May 28th, 29th and 30th, At least TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, value £90 to £20, and some HOUSE MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS will be 
offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior 
Department, including JAMES of HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, value £35 per 
anDum, with preference for boys born, educa or residing in Herefordshire, A!so 
ARMY, OLD CHELTONIAN, and FRANCIS WYLLIE SCHOLARSHIPS. Some 
nominations for sons of the Cler value £30 3 annum. rr | also be. given, 
Apply to the BURSAR, THE COLLEGE, CHELTENHAM. 


= ¥ OF LONDON SCHOOL. 


SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical, Modern, and Science), of the 
value of £15 15s. annum for 8 ye will be epee for Competition in May next, 
ONE SASSOON ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP, of the value of £10, increasing to 
7 annum, will be open for ition in June next, 
£15 








Com: 
HBERTSON MEMORIAL OPEN SCHOLARSHIP, of the value of about 
annum for two years, will be open for Competition in June next. 
e awards will be made by the tae — on or about 3rd July, 1918.—Full 
ree and Entrance Forms of A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary at the School, Victoria 
mbankment, E,C, 4, 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly — staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
—s including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, «c. 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £65. Entrance 
Scholarships July—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. — Head-Master, 
C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for Navy. 
The School is organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys under the age 
of 104, Junior for Boys 103 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Department has separa 
houses, teaching, life and games.— Apply HEAD-MASTER. 











URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KINGS’ SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 14s, (54 guineas), will begin at 

9 a.m.on TUESD Y, May 28th. Candidates must be under 15 on September 2i1st, 

1918, Application Forms to be filled up and sent to the CHAPTER CLERK, hw 

College, Durbam, on or before MAY 14th.—For further particulars apply to Rev. 
R, D, BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School House, Durham. 


EDBERGH SCHOOL.—TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 

and EXHIBITIONS, value £80 to £25, are offered for competition. Examin- 

ation on May 14th and 15th in LONDON and SEDBERGH.—For details apply to 
the BURSAR, Sedbergh School, Sedbergh, Yorks. 


RAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, In rated by Royal Charter. 
Head-Master—F, W. STOCKS, M.A, 

Inclusive Fees, £57 to £66 annum. 
Modern Laboratories and Workshops. 
EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MARCI 2618, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 2np. 
Tilustrated Prospectus and full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER 
or the SECRETARY, 


ORK: BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


Head-Master : ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A., sometime Examiner to the Teaches’ 
pais Syndicate of the University of Cambridge in School Management and 
Met! L 

Biological, chemical, and physical laboratories; a natural history room; two 
workshops (including forge and metal work lathe) ; swimming bath, 

Prospectus, &c,, from the TREASURER, Bootham Sehool, York. 











‘LIFTON COLLEGE.— Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £25 

to £100 a year, Also a Percival SCHOLAK SHIP and SCHOLARSHIPS for ARM \ 
CANDIDATES, Examination in June. There are also some “WAR EXHIBI- 
TIONS ” of £60 a year,—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol, 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576). Motor from 
Maidstone.— Complete Modern School Buildings and B ing-Houses (1911) ; 
separate house, &c., for juniors ; situation ideal ; 400 ft. above sea, with extensive 
views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. W. Ww. HOLDGATE, 
M.A.; or from the CLERK, 58 Palace Street, 8.W. 


EPTON SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS takes place on Tuesday, May 28th, 

and following days, at Repton, Value from £80 downwards,—For further particulars 
apply SCHOOL CLERK, Repton, Derby, 


Ga VY & & 0 O LD => @& &. 
TEMPORARILY REMOVED TO LEAMINGTON SPA. 
THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for BOARDERS will be offered in 
March, 1918. 
For particulars apply to WILLIAM 8. LEE, Head-Master. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS value 90 Guineas, and 
EXHIBITIONS, Foes to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1918, will be held on 
June 4th, at Bradfield and in London, 

Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Head-Master’s 
House, Bradfield, Berkshire. 


NASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — Prosident: The DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A,, late 
Asuistant-Master at Rugby Sehool. Special Army and Engineering Classes, Physical 
Drill compulsory for the whole school, Cadet corps. New buildings, racquets and 
fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—AN EXAMINATION will be held on 
June 4th and 6th to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from 
£60 to £45 a year.—Full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 


























AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
TN\HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journalistlv 
and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given. 
UTHORS.—We are prepared to consider MSS. of any subject 
. that will interest the public for publication in book or pamphiet form.— 
KIBBLE & CO., 18 Berners , London, W. 1. 


rYVYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 2 (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. Mimev- 








graphing, Letters from the front duplicated for preservation or distribution among 
friends, Alicopiesequally clear, Revised Price List on application, Terms cash. 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
Gres= OF SCHOOLS AND 


Advice free of charge will be given b: 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT, 

The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the REST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by scnding (free of charge) proapec- 
tuecs and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 
The age of the puplt district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J, PATON, ucational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 


aoe Parents can obtain (free of cha 
& information respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational 


TUTORS. 








Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 

their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 

of fees, $2, to 
easts. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 

teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to wep y information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. Telephone—1136 Mugeum. 


P[TUTORS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
Hi LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
URCHASES KEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS ani GRANTS LOANS 


thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 


MAKE MONEY BY WRITING. 


050 PRIZE.—Send postage (2d.) for particulars and copy of 
C “How to Earn Money while Learning How to Write for Newspapers and 
Magazines,” Practical and comprehensive Correspondence Courses—Fiction and 
Articles, &c. Expert Literary Directors. Constructive Criticism. Beginners 
taught how to make work saleable, Exceptional testimonials.—Addreas EDITORIAL 
(Dept, 8), 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 








| ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet describing 

the residences, &c,, of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, Country, 
Seasidc—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics,  Invalids, 
Copvalescents, &c.), Post free on application toMr, A. V, STOREY, General Manager, 
Medical, &c,, Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Strect, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C, 2, 


VEAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—Irtsn Port. Limerick. Iris 

\ CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Borthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, 

Centrca, D’Oyleys, Frontals, &c, Golden, Silver, and Wedding Presents. Selection 

ecnt on approval, Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, 

Co, Cork, Old laces mended and cleaned. 

RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value assured. 

Up to 7s. yo tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on Gold 

£2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parcel returned 

postfree. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise), 
Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
i Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Estd. 100 years, 


ALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Cash or offer by return. Before 
telling make sure of their value by writing for FREE BOOKLET, which 
explains very clearly the value of any artificial tecth. Kindly mention The Spectator. 
BK. LEWIS, 29 LONDON STREKT, SOUTHPORT, LANCS. 
OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, A SCIENTIFIC 
REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S, Supplied by 
order to the ey Household. Used in War Hospitals. Tins 1s, Gd., 28, 6d., 54., 
post free.—HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 











THEY LICK OUT THE TINS! 


British prisoners write daily imploring help for their Allied comrades 
who stand miserably round watching while our men open their 
parcels, They say, “‘ One of the saddest sights is the look of the 
oe fellows (for whom there is no packet) when these are given out.”’ 

‘aturally there is little to spare for these poor starving creatures 
(who pick up the refuse thrown away, and lick out the tins), though 
our brave fellows must often unselfishly deprive themselves, as 
they say, “‘ We do our best forthem.”’ The 


British and Allies’ 
COMFORTS and 


Victims of War Fund 


(andzr Distinguished Patronage) 


—a voluntary organisation (registered under War Charities Act)— 
started work in 1914, and has assisted over 4,000 men of 14 
different nationalities, without any overlapping. The parcels 
arrive safely and regularly, and are most thankfully acknowledged. 
The wounded and sick are specially cared for. 


100 PITIFUL NEW APPEALS RECEIVED WEEKLY. 
Won't you help to maintain (and extend) the good work, which 
means so much to the prisoners ? , 


Donations most gratefully received and acknowledged at once 
by the Hon. Secretary, 


Miss E, ORD, 8 SANDS HALL, SEDGEFIELD, Co. DURHAM, 


) reliable 














HELP, PLEASE, THE WAR EMERGENCY FUND 


of 
The National Refuges & Training 
Ship ‘Arethusa.’ 


2,500 BOYS HAVE JOINED THE 
ROYAL NAVY. OLD BOYS ARE 
SERVING IN 120 BRITISH REGIMENTS. 


Fundsare Urgently Needed 


THE WAR HAS MEANT GREATLY 
INCREASED EXPENSES. 


Patrons; THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer : 
C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Joint Sceretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, H. G. COPELAND. 
London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2. 


THE CHURCH ARMY HUT 


is often 


THE LAST BIT OF HELP 


a man gets before going Over the Top, and the 


FIRST BIT OF HELP 


he gets when he comes back, possibly wounded, certainly war-worn and weary. 


CHURCH ARMY REGREATION HUTS, etc., 


about 800 in all, are daily giving untold comfort and cheer to 


Tens of Thousands of our Brave Men. 


A Hut costs £500, a Tent £300, fully equipped; Maintenance £200 yearly, 
More are Urgently Required. Please give one, or Contribute to Maintenance, 














Cheques, crossed “ Barclays’, a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary 
CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble 
Arch, London, W. 1. 


4,900 Children 
under the care of the 


AND STRAYS SOCIETY 


must be fed. 
YOU help 


increasing 


WAIFS 


Will 


to pay the ever 


FOOD BILL? 
Gifts gratefully received by Prebendary Rupotr. 


Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 
(Cheques, etc., crossed and made payable ‘‘ Waifs and Strays.”) 
TN\HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 

QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 

Patron: H.M. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WAKDs, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 


THE Kina, 


DONATIONS, 


Treasurer: THk EARL OF HARROWBY. Secretary: Goprrey H. HaMILToN. 


POINTS ABOUT CARS. 
No. 4—Ease of Manipulation. 





1. - ee 
OW often is the value of an otherwise good car lessene+ by the little 
difficulties in manipulation which crop up in praciice. They are 
not easily described, but your chauffeur probably tells you that “she is 
awkward.” This cannot be urged against the “ Austin,” which, whether 
driven on the oqen road or in thedensest traffic, is always under the most 
absolute control, It is essentially the ‘‘no worry” car, and thusis specially 
suitable for ladies, May we not add your name to our Priority List? 
THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LD., 
479-483 Oxford St., London, W. 1. 
Tclephone: Mayfair 6230. 
~~... Telegram;: Austinette, Wesdo, London. 
Ilead Office & Works: 
Northfield, Birmingham. ‘ 
Also at Manchester, Norwich, and Paris. 
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fF A New Epoch 


in Food-Production 
is heralded by the introduction of 


FLUORA 


The Natural Fertiliser 
BECAUSE 


FLUORA restores the actual constituents 
1 and characteristics of fertile virgin and 
voleanic earths to the long cultivated soils 





of modern England. 


FLUORA is NOT a plaut-stimulant nor 
an artificial one-sided chemical product, 
but a clean and perfectly balanced mineral 
plant-food in a form so carefully prepared 
as to be immediately utilisable by the 
bacteria of the soil; and— 


FLUORA produces not only the MAXI- 

3 MUM amount of healthy fruit, vegetables, 
salads, &c., but renders all kinds of plants 

and trees strongly resistant to pests, 
isease and drought. 


Readers of the Spectator are cordially 
invited to write for fully explanatory 20- 
page pamphlet, post free 1d. 


g, 


| FLUORA SUPPLY DEPOT, 
Street, 
LONDON, 











Cavendish 
wt 


Margaret Square, 

















L__ 









“The Sister of Literature-Tobacod 
Prof SirWalter Raleigh in the Times 


cLA) D, 












‘For thy sake Tobacco! Would 
do anything but die” 
_-CHARLES LAMB} 








Player’s Navy Mixture 


The Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Mixture beg to draw attention to the 


W.A.A. C. 


(Women's Army Auxiliary Corps) 


W.R.N.S. 


(Women's Royal Naval Service) 


WOMEN ARE URGENTLY WANTED FOR 
SERVICE EITHER AT HOME OR ABROAD 


Full particulars and forms of application from the Professional 
Registry, Ministry of Labour, 28, Broadway, Westminster, SW. 1 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham 


Branch of the Imperial Tobace> Co. (of Great Rritain and Ireland), Ltd. 






















THE SHACKLES OF 
URIC ACID. 


HOW TO KEEP FREE FROM 





GOUT. 


The reason you are gouty is that your system is either making 
too much uric acid, or else it cannot get rid of the normal quantity 
that is being constantly formed as one of the natural processes of 
the human economy. 

Those unaccountable twinges of pain, that little touch of stiff- 
hess in your joints, that peculiar sensation of burning and irrita- 
tion in your skin, the “ pins and needles ” feeling, and sometimes 
numbness that affects your limbs, you do not usually associate in 
your own mind with gout, but nevertheless those are the pre- 
monitory symptoms indicating the growing impregnation of the 
system with uric acid. 

One of the earliest signs of uric acid excess is indigestion, 
attended with persistent headache, restlessness, acidity, flatulence, 
heartburn, and constipation. Insomnia is common, the liver be- 
comes sluggish, and you feel pain with tenderness on the right 
side of the body. The appetite is capricious, and mental depres- 
sion and fits of nervous irritability are further clear proofs that 
uric acid is making headway, and that the gouty habit is being 
gradually formed. 

HOW GOUT ADVANCES. 

As time goes on the accumulation of uric acid increases until 
the blood becomes saturated with it, and throws it out in the form 
of solid sharp crystalline atoms on to the surrounding tissue; it 
may be muscle, bone, nerve, or skin. The little particles collect 
until in the joints, for instance, they form dense concrete-like 
masses, cementing the articulations firmly together. 

The resulting condition is known as chronic, rheumatic, or 
chalky gout, or rheumatoid arthritis, and is one of the most 
prevalent forms of gout. In its earlier stages the pain is not 
usually severe, but as the uratic mass increases it causes inflam- 
mation and tenderness in the joints, with ever-increasing swell- 
ings. The hands and feet are the parts most commonly affected, 
but gradually one joint after another becomes involved, until 
finally scarcely an articulation of the body is free from the 
crippling uratic investment. 

Gouty rheumatism and lumbago are the effects of the deposition 
of uric acid on and in the muscular tissue. Sciatica and neuritis 
are caused when the sensitive nerve sheaths are pierced by the 
cruelly sharp uratic crystals. Gouty eczema is the result of uric 
acid forcing its way under the skin, and kidney stone and gravel 
are simply concretions of uric acid which have formed within the 
organs. 

HOW TO CHECK IT. 

The discovery of the cause of gouty suffering in uric acid led 
an old-established firm cof manufacturing chemists to make a 
special study of uric acid solvents. The results are embodied in 
Bishop’s Varalettes, admitted to be the most powerful uric acid 
solvents and eliminants known. 

Surely it must appeal to the reason of every reader that the 
one and only way to relieve and prevent effectually gouty suffering 
is to attack the cause of it—uric acid—to break it down and drive 
it completely out of the system. That is the rationale of treatment 
by Bishop’s Varalettes, and explains their success in remedying 
the most obstinate cases and all forms of gouty suffering. 

As the uric acid is driven out of the system by Bishop’s Vara- 
lettes, with equal steps proceed the subsidence of swellings, the 
reduction of inflammation, the disappearance of lameness or 
stiffness, and the alleviation of pain. The stiffened joints becom» 
supple, the hardened muscles resume their elasticity, and the 
gouty subject finds himself gradually shaking off the shackles of 
aric acid. 

Physicians show their appreciation of and confidence in Bishop's 
Varalettes by prescribing them daily, and taking them personally. 
They are regarded by gouty sufferers generally as the one reliable 
preventive against recurring outbreaks. Under no circumstances 
can Bishop’s Varalettes produce the slightest harmful effects, even 
in the most delicately constituted systems. They are absolutely 
safe, being composed only of the purest ingredients, and free 
from all hurtful or noxious drugs. They are neither depressant 
nor purgative, and contain no narcotics. 

It would be wisdom on the part of every individual who has 
reached the age of thirty-five to take a vial of Bishop’s Varalettes 
occasionally. Their timely administration will prevent uric acid 
accumulations, and will thus correct the gouty habit. Bishop's 
Varalettes dissolve with sparkling effervescence in any beverage 
to which, being tasteless, they do not impart any additional 
flavour. 

DIET DOUBTS. 

Gouty sufferers need no longer remain in doubt as to what foods 
are allowable or otherwise in their condition, as in a booklet 

ecently published full information is given on this important 
subject. A perusal of it will satisfy the most fastidious that he 
has freely at his disposal a widely varied selection of dainty and 
satisfying foods and beverages with which to indulge his palate 
without in any way increasing the gouty tendency or uric acid 
output. The booklet also deals fully and authoritatively with the 
nature and treatment of uric acid disorders generally, and will 
be found of real interest by all concerned in the subject of gout. 

A copy will be sent post free on application to the sole makers of 
Bishop’s Varalettes, Alfred Bishop, Ltd., manufacturing chemists 
(estab. 1857), 48 Spelman St., London, E.1. Please ask for Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists at 1s. 2d., 2s. 3d., 
and 5s. 6d. (25 days’ treatment), or may be had direct from thé 
makers. 
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PELMANISM 


as an Intellectual and Social Factor. 


T is occasionally urged that in the announcements 
of the Pelman Institute the business element is 
predominant, and that other aspects of Mind 
Training receive less consideration than they 

are entitled to. 


The reason for this is fairly obvious. Business or 
professional progress is, in this workaday world, a 
subject which the average man or woman has very 
much at heart. Consequently, the financial value of 
Pelmanism is the point of primary attraction for prob- 
ably 60 per cent. of those who enrol; but this circum- 
stance does not in any degree dispossess Pelmanism 
of its supreme importance as an educational and intel- 
lectual factor. Instead of two pages of an explanatory 
nature, a fairly lengthy volume would be required to 
do justice to this theme—the higher values of Pel- 
manism. 


Far-seeing readers will be quick to appreciate this, 
and will recognise that a system which has proved of 
such signal value to the business and the professional 
brain-worker must perforce be of at least equal value 
to those whose occupation is mainly intellectual or 
social. If assurance were needed upon this point, it is 
ubundantly supplied by the large number of com- 
plimentary letters received from those who have en- 
rolled for the Course from other than pecuniary 
motives: the amateur and leisured classes being well 
represented on the Registers of the Institute. 


{n many cases, those whose motive originally was 
material advancement of some kind have been quick 
to discover the deeper meanings and higher values of 
Pelmanism—a value far above money. It would be 
proper to say that there are many thousands of both 
sexes to whom the Pelman System has been the means 
of intensifying their interest and pleasure in existence 
us probably no other agency could have done. 


The charms of literature, and in particular the 
beauties of poetry and descriptive writing, are appre- 
ciated by those who adopt Pelmanism as they never 
uppreciated them before. Every phase of existence is 
sensibly expanded. Life receives a new and deeper 
meaning with the unfolding of the latent powers of 
the mind. 


“T must have gone about the world with closed eyes 
before,’’ was the remark of a well-travelled man after 
he had completed only half the Course. His ejacula- 
tion is significant. He is typical of many who, un- 
wittingly, are living with “ closed eyes.’’ Indeed, if 
the Pelman System stopped short at its third book 
instead of continuing to a twelfth, it would still be a 
remarkable and valuable system. 





‘tional ability are not 


In developing latent (and often unsuspected) powers | 
of the mind, Pelmanism has not infrequently been the 


means of changing the whole current of a life. Many 
letters might be quoted in evidence of this: but one 
will probably suffice. It was received from a British 
Officer in France: we give it in its entirety :— 
I should like to call your attention to the facts of the story 
of wy Pelman Course. 


| 
| 
| 


When I began I was looked upon with disfavour by the C.0. 
of my Battalion at home as being a sleepy, forgetful, ang 
unsoldierlike sub. When I began your Course my star 
began to rise—I had the ability, but had not been able to 
use it. I left the home battalion with my C.O.’s recom. 
mendation as being the best officer he had had for more 
than a year, and came to France. 


I was then appointed as a second lieutenant to command a 
company over the heads of four men with two “ pips,” and 
have now three stars and an M.C. 

That I was able to make use of my abilities so successfully I 
attribute entirely to the Pelman System. 


Captain. 


Such letter calls for no comment: but an extract 
from another letter (also from a Captain) may appro- 
priately be added :— 

One great point in favour of your system which, if I may say 
so, you do not make enough of in your advertisements is 
the cumulative benefit accruing. 

As far as I can see, once having got on the right track and 
rigidly following the System, there should be no limit to the 
ultimate mental capacity attained. 


Again, there are numbers who avow their indebted- 
ness to the Pelman Course in another direction—it has 
led them to examine themselves anew, to recognise 
their points of weakness or strength, and to introduce 
aim and purpose into their lives. Indeed, it is sur- 
prising how many men and women, including some of 
high intellectual capacity and achievement, are “ drift- 
ing ’’ through life with no definite object. This reveals 
a defect in our educational system and far to 
justify the enthusiasm of those—and they 
who urge that the Pelman System should be an integral 
part of our national education. Self-recognition must 
precede self-realisation, and no greater tribute to Pel- 
manism could be desired than the frequency of the 
remark, “ I know myself now; I have never really done 
so before.”’ 


goes 


are many— 


Self-expression brings us to another facet of Pel- 
manism, and a very interesting one. Even a University 
education may fail to equip a man or woman to main- 
tain himself or herself creditably in the social sense. 
How often the clever scholar is a social failure—a 
nonentity even in the circle of his intimates! His 
academic “ honours ’’ have done nothing to endow him 
with personal charm or conversational power. His 
consciousness of a rich store of knowledge does not com- 
pensate him for the discovery that he is deficient in the 
important art of self-expression. 


Tact, discerning judgment, adaptability, conversa- 
“ wifts’’: they are qualities 
which can be developed by training. This is emphatic- 
ally proven by the large number of letters received 
from Pelman students who have received almost 
unhoped-for assistance in this direction. 


As a system, Pelmanism is distinguished by its in- 
exhaustible adaptability. It is this which makes it of 


'value to the University graduate equally with the 


salesman, to the woman of leisure and to the busy 
| 


financier, to the Army officer and to the commercia! 
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clerk. The Pelmanist is in no danger of becoming 
stereotyped in thought, speech or action: on the con- 
trary, individuality becomes more pronounced. Greater 
diversity of “ character ’’ would be apparent amongst 
fifty Pelmanists than amongst any fifty people who had 
not studied the Course. 


The system is, in fact, not a mental strait-jacket but 
an instrument: instead of attempting to impose 
universal ideals upon its students, it shows them how 
to give practical effect to their own ideals and aims. 
It completes man or woman in the mental sense, just as 
bodily training completes them in the physical sense. 


There are many who adopt it as a means of regaining 
lost mental activities. Elderly men and women whose 
lives have been so fully occupied with business, social, 
or household matters that the intellectual side has been 
partly or wholly submerged: successful men in the 
commercial world whose enterprises have heretofore 
left them too little leisure to devote to self-culture: 
Army officers who find that the routine of a military 
life invites intellectual stagnation—these find that the 
Pelman course offers them a stairway up to the higher 
things of life. 


Here are two letters which emphasize this. The first 

is from an Army student, who says: 

The Course has prevented me becoming slack and stagnating 
during my Army life—this is a most virulent danger, I may 
add. It inculeates a clear, thorough, courageous method of 
playing the game of Life—admirably suited to the English 
temperament, and should prove moral salvation to many a 
business man. ‘‘ Success,” too, would follow—but I consider 


this as secondary. 


The other letter is from a lady of independent means 
who felt that, at the age of fifty, her mind was 
becoming less active : 

Though leading a busy life, my income is inherited, not 
earned. My object in studying Pelman methods was not, 
therefore, in any way a professional one, but simply to 
improve my memory and mental capacity, which, at the age 
ef fifty, were, I felt, becoming dull and rusty. 

I have found the Course not only most interesting in itself, 
but calculated to give a mental stimulus and keenness and 
alertness to one’s mind, which is just what most people feel 


the need of at my age. 


It would easily be possible to quote several hundred 
letters exhibiting different phases of the intellectual 
value of Pelmanism to men and women of all ages (up 
to 70) and all stations. 


Hardly a day passes at the Institute without at least 
one such letter being received. 


In short, it is not merely the fleeting interest of a 
day that is served by the adoption of Pelmanism, but 
the interest of a lifetime. One may utilize the Course 
as a means of achieving some immediate purpose— 
financial, social, educational, or intellectual—but the 
advantages of the training will not end there. The 
investmént of time will bear rich fruit throughout life, 
and, in addition to serving a present purpose, will 
enable many a yet-unformed ideal to be brought within 


house has extended its. cenquests te every quarter of 
the globe. 
It was remarked, just previously, that the staff of the 
Pelman Institute includes graduates of all the great 
universities. Here is a list of the principal members 
of the staff : — 
Founder and President: W. J. RNNEVER. 
Director of Instruction: T. SHarper Kxow.son. 


Acting Advisory Board : — 
C. J. Meap-Arren, M.A. (Oxon.) (Lecturer in 

Psychology). 

. Butter Burke, M.A. (Cantab. and Dublin). 

S. Grauam Connor, M.B. (Edin.). 

Morey Datnow, B.Sc. (Lond.). 

W. W. Marcerts, M.A. (Cantab.). 

Eustace Mites, M.A. (Cantab.) (Physical Section). 

The Staff of Instructors includes the following :— 

M. Auison. 

M. Boper, B.A. (Lond.). 

R. W. Crerrwety, M.A. (Oxon.). 

E. H. Haron, B.A. (Lond.). 

G. Hanson, B.A. (Liverpool). 

L. K. Hoare. 

M. Arcneson Irvine. 

W. Cuartes Loosmorr, M.A. (Glasgow). 

0. J. O’Hieerns, B.A. (N.U.I., Dublin). 

M. Rarrerty, B.A. (N.U.I., Dublin). 

S. E. Roparts. 

M. B. Rog, A.C.P. 

A. T. Sotitoway, B.A. (Lond.). 

C. Steensuck, B.A., B.D. (Copenhagen and Lond.). 

A. Breresrorp THompson. 

W. Turner, B.A. (Lond.). 

THE ARMY AND NAVY. 

Over 20,000 officers and men ot both Services are now 
Pelmanists, the list being headed by eighty-three 
admirals and generals. The mere fact that such a large 
number are studying the Course, in spite of such draw- 
backs as scanty leisure and adverse environment, speaks 
volumes for the estimation in which “ Pelmanism ”’ 
is held by the Services. Equally significant is the fre- 
quency with which generals send their subordinate 
officers to be enrolled, and regimental commanders 
often pay the fee for one or more of their N.C.O.’s. 


PROFESSIONAL MEN AND “PELMANISM.” 

All classes of professional men have d'splayed thie 
keenest interest in the Pelman System. Doctors, 
solicitors, barristers, architects, auditors, journalists, 
authors, civil engineers, educationalists—these have all 
enrolled in large numbers, and have supplied astonish- 
ing evidence of the value of the Course to them in their 
daily work. 

OVER 250,000 MEN AND WOMEN, 

The Pelman Course has already been followed by over 
250,000 men amd women. /t is directed. through the 
post, and is simple to follow. It takes up very little 
time. It involves no hard study. It can be practised 
anywhere, in the trenches, in the office, in the train, 
in spare minutes during the day. And yet in quite a 


Ce 





the gates of Realization. 


[IMMEDIATE BENEFIT. 

“ Benefit,’ says Truth, “is derived from the very 
first, and this is the general experience of the vast 
majority of the students. Almost before they are aware 
of it the brain is being set methodically to work on the 
lines which will bring out its full eapacity.”’ 

The work of the Pelman Institute is not confined to 
these islands: itis permeating every corner of the 
British Empire. The “ idea’’ born in a Bloomsbury 


short time it has the effect of developing the mind, just 
as physical exercise develops the muscles, of increasing 
your personal efficiency, and thus doubling your all- 
round capacity and income-earning power. 


A full description of the Pelman Course, with a com- 
plete synopsis or the lessons, is given in “ Mind and 
Memory,’ a free copy of which, (together with 
“TRUTH’S ” special supplement on “ Pelmanism ”’) 
will be sent post free to all readers of Zhe Spectator 
to the Pelman Institute, 
bury St., London, wW .¢€. I. 


who send a_ postcard 
1?) 


96, Wenham House, Bloom: 
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SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 


and Life Assurance Society. 





The one hundred and fourth general court of the Scottish Widows 
Fund a d Life Assurance Society was held at Edinburgh on Tuesday, 
12th March, E. A. Davidson, Esq., the Chairman of the ordinary court 
of directors, presiding. 

After referring to the unavoidable absence of the Earl of Rosebery, 
the president of the society, 

The Chairman said : The work of the past year was carried on under 
conditions in many respects even more difficult than those of the 
previous years. Most of our inspectors are away on war eervice, a 
large number of the agents are themselves away, and also the bulk 
of the young and healthy lives from whom we should normally derive 
a large proportion of our business. In these circumstances we think 
the Members will feel, as we do, that the new business of the year is 
satisfactory. We actually received more proposals and issued more 
new policies than in 1916, but on the average they were for smaller 
sums, and consequently the total amount of new business was reduced. 
The figures are as follows: 


New policies issued 2,302 
Total sums assured .. a ae £1,422,389 
Amount reassured with other offices... ane was £67,500 
Net new sums assured after deducting reassurances .. 1,354,889 
bringing in single premiums of £10,967 and new annual premiums of 
£60, . 


I am glad to say that last year the total amount of death claims was 
considerably lower than in any of the previous war years, and in fact 
not greatly about our normal average. The total amount, including 
bonus, was £1,180,736, as compared with £1,350,454 in the previous year, 
and £1,325,576 in 1915. These figures include war claims, amounting in 
1917 to about £176,500. The total war claims up to the end of 1917 
amount to about £539,000, representing a net loss to the society of 
about £400,000, after deducting, from the gross amount paid, the 
amounts which were held in reserve against the policies and the extra 
premiums where payable in respect of war risks. The total death 
claims for the year are once. more well within the amount normally 
provided for in the society's valuation, being in fact about 83 per cent. 
of that amount. Our claims by survivance, which represent no loss to 
the society, were down by about £60,000, so that the total claims are 
less than in 1916 by over £229,000. y 

Turning again to the accounts you will observe that the premium 
income is slightly higher, and the purchase money received for annuities 
considerably higher, than in 1916. On the other hand, the commission 
and expenses of management were appreciably down, partly owing to 
the smaller new business—the ratio of the expenses, including commis- 
sion, to the premium income being the very satisfactory one of only 
9.62 per cent. : 

The gross interest income shows a further satisfactory increase, 
and the gross rate of interest earned on the entire funds is increased 
from £4 12s. ld. per cent. in 1916 to £4 16s. 6d. per cent, in 1917, 
an increase of over 4s. per cent. The net rate of interest shows little 
change, but we are now, of course, feeling the full severity of the 
5s. income tax, which presses very heavily, and indeed unfairly, on a 
life office whose members, as a whole, are subject to a much lower 
rate of tax. We cannot but hope that in course of time the position 
will be remedied, 

The total income of the year was £2,359,077, and the total outgoings 
£1,930,877, showing an exceas of income over expenditure to the 
amount of £428,200. In the ordinary course this would have been 
added to the funds, but in preparation for the quinquennial investiga- 
tion at the end of this year, when the values of our securities will have 
to be revised, the directors have thought it desirable to carry to an 
investment reserve fund a round sum of half a million. After pro- 
viding for this amount the funds at the end of the year amounted to 
just under 22) millions. 

The principal financial event of the year was, of course, the very suc- 
cessful result of the great 5 per cent. War ‘ Chairman at last 
year’s meeting reported that our total holding of the New War Loan 
was over 54 millions, in addition to other war securities, bringing up 
the total to over 7 millions sterling. Since then we have had the issue 
of National War Bonds on a basis very favourable to the investor, and 
the favourable results of the year have enabled us also to find the 
necessary funds for taking our share in the very gratifying success of 
the new National War Bonds. Of these we have taken a total of about 
three-quarters of a million, and our aggregate holding of British Gov- 
ernment war securities now exceeds 7} millions, representing an inyest- 
ment of one-third of our funds, or an averags investment of over £100 
for every policy on our books. I think these figures must certainly be 
gratifying to the Members and to all connected with the society. 

This is the last year of our quinquennial period, and at the end 
of the year the usual detailed investigation and actuarial valuation 
will be made. Whether we shall then be still at war or whether 
happily peace may by that time have been reached, it is clear that 
the valuation will be made under very abnormal conditions. You 
will not therefore expect me to be able to-day to anticipate the 
results. of that investigation, but I can confidently say that our finan- 
cial position is such that we can look to the future with every degree 
of assurance in the unshakable stability of the society. The last year 
of an investigation period is one in which we always expect to a 
larger business than usual, and I would remind the members of this 
great mutual society that it is their privilege and duty to assist 
in extending the connections of the society for the common good. 
Personal recommendation on the part of those who have themselves 
experienced the benefits offered by the society is very effective because 
disinterested, and most of the members must have friends and 
acquaintances who have not yet made full and sufficient provision for 
their families and for their own old age by means of life assurance, 
the value and importance of which were perhaps never greater than 
at the present time. 

I have now formally to move the adoption of the report and accounts. 

The resolution. was unanimously carried; and on the motion of 
Provost Linasay, Leith, seconded by J. Hope Campbell, Esq., W.S., the 
vacancies on the board were supplied by the election or re-election of 
the gentlemen recommended by the extraordinary court; after which 
2 resolution moved by Sir R. R. Simpson, W.S., and seconded by T. D. 
Hunter, Esq., was passed thanking the directors and office-bearers for 
their service during the past year, to which the Chairman replied. 

On the motion of the Chairman it was resolved that the next general 
meeting be held on such day as the directors may fix. 

_A vote of thanks was accorded to the Chairman on the motion of 
Sir George Anderson, and the proceedings terminated. 





ee 

Owing to the national need for economy of paper, the society's fyll 

report will not this year be circulated as usual among the members 

but any member desiring a copy may obtain one on application to any 
of the society's offices, and an abstract of the report is appended, 


ABSTRACT OF THE SOCIETY’S REPORT AND ACCOUNTS 
For the Year ended 31st D ber, 1917. 
New Busrygss. 
Propusals received, 2,734 for sea oa ue cu 
New business actually completed, 2,302 policies for 
Re-assured with other offices ; aio ae aaa 
Net new sums assured 
Net single premiums received wii 
Net new premium income (per annum) 
ACCOUNTS. 





Premium income 
Interest income, gross... 
‘ . less tax 
Total income of the year ... eS 
Excess of income over outgoings... ‘oi 3 . 
Average gross rate of interest realised (subject to deduc- 
tion of income tax)... sak ‘ss via = al 
Death claims for the year, including war claims 
Claime by maturity oi ots os soe - * 
Expenses and commission, representing 9.62 per cent. of 
the premium income or 5.83 per cent. of the total 
revenue or ‘a as sae ake ; 
Amount carried to investment reserve fund ... os 
Assurance and annuity funds at the end of the year 


137,523 
500,000 
22,383,714 
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Ist W.A.A.C.: “Isn’t there a Y.W.C.A. 
Hut here ?” 


Soldier: “ Not yet.” 


2nd W.A.A.C.: “Look! the men have 
got their Hut.” 


Ist W.A.A.C.: “They’re in luck!” 


2nd W.A.A.C.: “ May not we have Huts 
too? If only the people 
in England knew what a 
Hut means to us girls in 
France, it would not be 
long before they sent the 
money to build one.” 


Many more Huts are urgently needed in France.alone for the Y.W.C.A. 
If you give a Hut you will be giving not merely a shelter built of wood, 
but health and happiness and protection—you will be doing everything 


you would do for your own girl. 


Many of the girls are very young. 
They have left the shelter of home and 
are thrown on their own resources. 
Shall they be left to shift for themselves 
while you can help? 


Think it over quietly. Think of 
those in crowded towns or in lonely 
camps. Then think of all that it lies 
in your power to give if you send what 
ou can afford for the National work of 
the Y.W.C.A. at this critical moment. 














ANNUAL 








£1,000 will provide and equip a Hut 
or Club in France. 


£650 will provide and equip a Hut 
or Club in England. 


£400 will equip and pay full expenses 
of a Club for one year. 


Every gift, however small, helps to 
bring health and happiness to some 


girl. 


The following needed now: 


(a) 40 Huts and Clubs ) For the 
in England Women’s 

(6) 15 Huts and Clubs | Auxiliary 
in France rmy. 

(c) too Clubs for Munition, War 
and Land Workers. 


(d) 25 Hostels. 
In France the Y.W.C.A. works in co- 


operation with the Y.M.C.A., but is financially 
responsible for all its own work. 


Contribution to LORD SYDENHAM OF COMBE, or 
MISS PICTON-TURBERVILL (Room 24), 26, George St., Hanover Square, London, W.1. 


to 
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AN URGENT CALL 
to the NATION! 
FOOD SHIPS 


are being sunk at an 
appalling rate, seriously 
menacing our Food Sup- 
ly, and bread may soon 

rationed. Yet, inspite 
of the ever-increasing - 

r of food shor , the 
jovernment permits vast quantities of grain to be used 
in the production of beer! 


YOU-— EVERY RIGHT-THINKING 


man and woman in the Kingdom who has 

the welfare of our glorious country at 

heart—must help us to act at once. elp us to stop this 

wicked waate. Hel us to ensure that our children shall not 

o HUNGRY. Help us to avert a defeat that might be the 
ate of a hungry Nation. 





AM ERICA our Great Ally, with such 

5 unlimited resources, has de- 

clared that Food will win the 

War. Shall we, then, neglect so important a factor in 
the winning of Victory ? 


READ WHAT WAR-TIME PROHIBITION 
WOULD DO FOR THIS COUNTRY: 


It would (1) Save 650,000 tons of grain this year (equal to nine weeks’ Bread 
Ration). (2) Save 576,000 tons of transport (equal to twenti/-nine ships each of 
5,000 tons making four voyages a year). (3) Release for useful occupation 
scores of thousa of men working in 3,000 Breweries and 130,000 licensed 
houses. (4) Release hundreds of thousands of transport workers handling 
liquor products. Im 1917 these products monopolised 43,000 trains over 7,000 
miles of railways, (6) Transfer £200,000,000 from Brewers to Tradesmen— 
or to War Loan, (6) Would bring us into line on equality of sacrifice with 
our American Allies, 


£100,000 Plebiscite Campaign 


We are launching a big campaign for the purpose of convincing 
the Government that the Brain and Manual Workers of 
the Country are willing to accept War-Time Prohibition of 
the Drink Traffic—that they are ready to do this NOW. 


Men and 
Women of 
England 


We want you to help us b 
your influence wit 
your money. It is your 
Campaign—your offering to 
a memorial that shall live 
through the ages. What a 
rivilege to be able to say, 
helped to save England from 
defeat through Drink. 


- and on this ! 











The Brewer: 
Drink Trafic has brought us— 
£700,000,000 since August, 1914. 
And see what they've got for tt! 
Ha! Hat” 


Join the Strength of Britain Movement to-day and send 
us —— the largest donation you can, and so help to shorten 
this cruel war and attain the victory that is to smash Prus- 
sianism for ever. 


STRENGTH OF BRITAIN MOVEMENT 
EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 





DONATION AND MEMBERSHIP FORM. sr. 

1 am in favour of Prohibition during the War and Demobilisation. 

I emclose subscription for £......cccccscccccces towards the 
expenses of the Movement. 

Name 


(Please state whether Rev., Mre., or Miss) 


BD: cncvcssbiceaisendessisddncecesdscds 


Cheques to be erossed “‘ London City and Midland Bank, Oxford 
Circus Branch.” Subscribers will receive our literature. Remit- 
tances to be carefully addressed to H. Stephens Richardson, Hon. 
Treasurer, The Strength of Britain Movemeat, Empire House, 175 
Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 















































Che Manchester Guardian 


INDIA 


INDIAN NUMBER 


Limited Issue—see Coupon below. 


HE immediate events of the War 
occupy so much of our attention 


that we are apt to lose sight of 

the vast political changes that are 

impending largely as a result of it. 
The announcement that was made last August by 
the British Government that the goal of British 
policy in India is self-government may prove to 
be the most important. pronouncement in the 
history of British India. 1917 takes its place 
along with 1833 and 1858 as a year in which 
India enters on a new epoch of its development. 
The exact form in which effect will be given to 
our new policy remains uncertain. Mr. Montagu 
is still in India, but on his return proposals of the 
first consequence as to the future government of 
India will be laid before Parliament and the 
nation. The ultimate sovereignty in India lies 
with the British electorate. ‘he responsibility 
for the welfare of one quarter of the inhabitants 
of the world rests directly on our shoulders. It 
is a heavy charge. 


On the 28th March, 1918, the Manchester Guardian 
will publish an Indian Number, in which a brief 
survey of the considerations, historical and 
political, which should influence our judgment on 
this vital problem will be made. The Number 
will contain articles on various aspects of Indian 
administration and development by representative 
authorities both in India and at home, and some 
account of the circumstances of Mr. Montagu’s 
visit, by a representative of this paper. The 
Number will also contain an article and poems by 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore. 





CONDITIONS OF ISSUE. 


To avoid risk of waste the Indian section will be 
sent as part of the ordinary issue to postal sub- 
seribers (including the London bicycle delivery) 
only. Within the limit of the issue a copy will 
also be sent to readers who maybe interested in 
Indian questions and apply on the attached form. 


| 
| 


| To the Publisher of the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian,” — 
3, Cross Street, Manchester. 


Enclosed please find postal order (or stamps) value 6d. 
for copy of the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian” Indian | 
Number, published 28th March, 1918. 





Name - - 


Address - — eae 
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Hodder & Stoughton’s 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HODDER & STOUGHTON have the honour to announce that they 


will issue immediately 


THE GREAT CRUSADE, Speeches by the 


Right Honourable DAVID LLOYD GEORGE since the outbreak of the 


War. Price 1s, 6d, net. They 


Life of the Prime Minister, by Harold Spender. 


will also issue shortly the Authoritative 


Price 6s. net. 








AMBASSADOR GERARD. 
¢ FACE TO FACE WITH KAISERISM. By Ambassador 
A companion volume to the author’s epoch-making 


book, "* My Four Years in Germany” (over 300,000 copies 
already sold). Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE’S 
HISTORY OF THE WAR. 
‘ THE BRITISH CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE AND FLANDERS, 
Vol, Iil., 1916, in which Sir Arthur Conan Doyle gives the first 
detailed account of the gigantic Battle of the Somme. Uniform 
with above: ‘‘ The British Ca) in France and Fianders, 
Vol. I., 1914” (Third Edition)—‘‘The British Campaign in 
France and Flanders, Vol. II., 1915’ (Second Edition). With 
Maps, Plans, and Diagrams. 6s. net each. 


MAJOR W. A. BISHOP, V.C., D.S.0., M.C. 
© WINGED WARFARE: Hunting the Huns in the Air. 
By Major W. A. Bishop, V.C., D.S.0., M.C. In which the 
most famous of all airmen describes his personal experiences. 
Illustrated, 6s. net. 


DR. ELSIE INGLIS. 
© THE LIFE OF DR. ELSIE INGLIS. By Lady Frances 
Balfour. 6s. net, 


CANADA IN FLANDERS, VOL. IZ. 
CANADA IN FLANDERS. The Official Story of the 
Canadian Expeditionary Force, Vol. II. By Major Charles G. D. 
Roberts. With an Introduction by Lord Beaverbrook. With 
Maps. ls. 6d. net. 














€ 





‘** BARTIMEUS.”’ 
NAVY ETERNAL. A new book by ‘ Bartimeus.” 


6s. net. 


‘ THE 





ABBE E. WETTERLE. 


BEHIND THE SCENES AT THE REICHSTAG: Sixteen 
Years of Parliamentary Life in Germany. By the Abbé E. 


Wetterlé. Translated from the French. 
Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


M. JULES DUHEM. 
* THE QUESTION OF ALSACE-LORRAINE. 
Duhem. 


v 





By M. Jules 





SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 


{ THE NEW REVELATION. By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 
3s. 6d. net. 





PROFESSOR JOHN ADAMS. 
{ THE NEW TEACHING. Edited by John Adams, M.A., 


B.Se., Professor of Education in the University of London. 
10s. 6d. net. 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘J’ACCUSE!” 
{ THE CRIME. By the Author of ‘““J’Accuse!” Vol. I. 
now ready. Vols. Il. and III. this Spring. ‘It will stand 
for centuries.” — Punch. 10s. 6d. net each. 











THE AUTHOR OF “IN THE NORTHERN 
MISTS.” 


{ NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. A new book by the Author 
of “‘In the Northern Mists ” (New Edition, 6s. net) and ‘‘ Grand 
Fleet Days ” (New Edition, 6s. net). 6s. net. 


2s. 6d. net. | 





| 





SIR J. M. BARRIE. 

{| THE PLAYS OF J. M. BARRIE. A Uniform Edition of 
the Plays of J. M. Barrie, in separate volumes. 

The Professor's Love Story, 

Quality Street, 

Little Mary, 

What Every Woman Knows, 

A Kiss for Cinderella, 

Dear Brutus, Peter Pan, 

The Old Lady Shows Her Medals, 

Seven Women, 

The Twelve Pound Look, &c., &¢. 


LEONARD MERRICK. 
§ THE WORKS OF LEONARD MERRICK. A uniform 
edition of the works of one of the greatest living masters of 
fiction, with introductions by the most famous writers of the 
day. 6s. net each. 


by Leonard 


The Admirable Crichton, 
Alice Sit-by-the-Fire, 


2s. 6d. net each. 





** While Paris Laughed.’ The New book 
Merrick. 

** Conrad in Quest of His Youth.” With an Introduction 
by Sir J. M. Barrie. 

**The Position of Peggy Harper.” 
by Sir Arthur Pinero. 

‘*The Man Who Understood Women,” and other Stories. 
With an Introduction by W. J. Locke. 
‘When Love Flies Out o the Window.” 
duction by Sir William Robertson Nicoll. 
‘* The Worldlings.”” With an Introduction by Neil Munro. 
‘*The Actor-Manager.” With an Introduction by W. D. 
Howells. 

** Cynthia.” 
‘The Quaint Companions.” 
H. G. Wells. 

‘*One Man’s View.” 
Barker. 

‘*The Man Who Was Good.” 
J. K. Prothero. 

‘‘A Chair on the Boulevard.” 
A. Neil Lyons. 

‘* The House of Lynch.” 
Chesterton. 


G. A. BIRMINGHAM. 
‘ A PADRE IN FRANCE. By George A. Birmingham, 


Author ot ‘* General John Regan.’ 5s. nots 


LAURENCE BINYON. 


§ FOR DAUNTLESS FRANCE. By Laurence Binyon. 5s. net. 
Also ‘* For the Fallen,” Poems by Laurence Binyon, Illustrated 
and Decorated Edition. 5s. net. 


J. M. HOGGE, M.P. ‘ 
* WAR PENSIONS AND ALLOWANCES. By J. M. Hogge 
M.P., and T, H. Garside. 6s. net. 


ss SO. LEEDER. 


* THE MODERN SONS OF THE PHARAOHS. By S. H. 
Leeder, Author of ‘‘ Veiled Mysteries of Egypt,” ‘* The 
Desert Gateway,” &c. Illustrated, 16s. net. 


AN +OFFICER IN THE R.F.C. 
{ WITH THE CLOUD CAVALRY. ‘* Spin,” an Officer 


~ - 
in the Royal Flying Corps. 5s. net. 


With an Introduction 


With an Intro- 


With an Introduction by Maurice Hewlett. 
With an Introduction by 


With an Introduction by Granville 
With an Introduction by 
With an Introduction by 


Vith an Introduction by G. K 
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Stoughton’s 


NEW FICTION 


q 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON have pleasure in announcing that they will publish 
this Spring new fiction by the following famous novelists: E. Phillips Oppenheim, 


Berta Ruck, J. E. Buckrose, Martin Swayne, Johan Bojer, Joseph Hocking, Rex Beach, 
Ruby M. Ayres, A. G. Hales, G. B. Lancaster, Zane Grey, Jessie Douglas Kerruish, 


H. de Vere Stacpoole, Harold Brighouse, F, 


E. Mills Young, Joan Sutherland, &c., &c. 





By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
6s. net. 


By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 


6s. net. 

By Berta Ruck. 5s. 
By J. E. Buckrose. 6s. 
By F. E. Mills Young. 
6s. 

‘* WYNNEGATE SAHIB.” By Joan Sutherland. 6s. 
‘**' THE SCAR.” By Ruby M. Ayres. 6s. 
‘** PRESIDENT McGLUSKY.” By A. G. Hales. 6s. 
‘“ THE WILLOW TREE.” By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 


4s. net. 
““THE SAVIGNYS.” By G. B. Lancaster. 6s. 
‘* THE SILVER LINING.” By Harold Brighouse. 6s. nct. 
‘* THE ROARING U.P. TRAIL.” By Zane Grey. 6s. net. 


‘THE ISLAND OF ADVENTURE.” By 
Goodridge Roberts. 


‘THE WASP.” By Theodore Goodridge Roberts. 5s. net. 
‘THE YELLOW RIBBON.” By William Le Queux. 


5s. net. 


** THE DOUBLE TRAITOR.” 


** THE OTHER ROMILLY.” 


net. 


** THREE OF HEARTS.” 
** THE SILENT LEGION.” 
‘* BEATRICE ASHLEIGH.” 


net. 


net, 
net. 
net. 


net. 


net. 


‘ ATLANTIC GOLD.” By J. J. Bell. 5s. net. 
‘“THE LITTLE LADY OF THE SHOT GUN.” By 

Leslie Gordon. 5s. net. 
* THE WISHING-RING MAN.” By Margaret Widdemer. 


6s. net. 


‘THE SPOTTED PANTHER.” By D. Francis Dwyer. 
8s. 6d. net. 


‘LETTERS OF AN EXPECTANT GRANDMOTHER.” 
By the Author of ‘‘ Boy of My Heart” and ‘* The 
Baked Bread.” 5s. net. 


Theodore 


5s. net. 








‘* THE GIRL FROM KURDESTAN.”’ 
Kerruish. 

‘* THE BLUE GERM.” By Martin Swayne. 

‘* THE GREAT HUNGER.” By Johan Bojer. 6s. net, 

‘* THE POMP OF YESTERDAY.” By Joseph Hocking, 


5s. net. 


By Jessie Douglas 
6s. net. 


5s. net, 


‘* LAUGHING BILL HYDE.” 

‘* BILLIE IMPETT AND DORIS.” 
Ainsworth. 

‘** GREEN FANCY.” By GeorgeBarr McCutcheon. 6s. net. 

‘* MERCHANDISE.” By Roy Bridges. 

‘** THE HAUNTED SHORE.” By Morice Gerard. 6s. net. 

‘‘A MAID AND HER MONEY.” By Mark Allerton. 


5s. net. 


By Mark Allerton. 

5s. net. 

By Earl Derr Biggers and 

Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. 

Paper, Is. 3d. net, 
Andrew Soutar. 

3s. 6d. net. 


By Andrew Soutar. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Frederic §&. 


5s. net. 


By Rex Beach. 6s. net. 
By Captain Eustace 


5s. net, 


6s. net. 


‘‘ THE CASE OF RICHARD EDEN.” 


‘‘INSIDE THE LINES.” 
Robert Welles Ritchie. 


‘‘OTHER MEN’S SHOES.” By 
‘“‘A BEGGAR IN PURPLE.” 
‘NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH.” 


Isham. 
‘* DREAM CHILD COME TRUE.” 


By 


By Marjory Royce. 
5s. net. 


By Helen Hudson. 


6s. net. 


‘‘FLAMES IN THE WIND.” 


5s. net. 


‘* SINGING SANDS.” By C. Fox Smith. 

‘“THE CYLINDER.” By Victor Rousseau. 

‘““THE ANGEL OF THE SETTLEMENT.” 
Oyen. 


6s. net. 
By Henry 


5s. net. 





The demand for HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S books is cnormous, but owing to the shortage 


of paper and other war conditions the supply is much restricted. 


The only way to make sure of 


obtaining copies of these books on publication is to place your order with your bookseller or library now: 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON will be pleased to send their new list of publications, post free, to 


any reader of this paper. 
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A Great Modern Novelist 
Sir J. M. BARRIE says: 


“A new novel by Leonard Merrick is to me one of the 
events of the year” 


Q/f you have not yet read the novels of Leonard Merrick you 
have missed some of the greatest works of English fiction 


HODDER & STOUGHTON have the honour 
to announce a UNIFORM EDITION OF 


The IF orks of 
LEONARD MERRICK 


Sir J. M. Barrie hes written _a_ characteristic Introduction to “Conrad in Quest of His Youth” ; 


Sir W. Robertson Nicoll to vs When Love Flies Out oO’ the Window oe The Position of Peggy 





Harper ” has an Introduction. by ‘Sir Arthur _Pinero ; H. G. Wells introduces ” ‘The Quaint Com- 
panions ” J. K. Prothero, “ The Man who was Good ”’ ; W. J. Locke, “ The Man who Under- 


stood Women” and _ other "Stories ; and W. D. Howells, “ The Actor- Manager.’ Other Intro- 


ductions are by G. K. Chesterton, Maurice Hewlett, } veil Munro, Granville Barker, and Neil Lyons. 


£ WHILE PARIS LAUGHED. The New Book by|{{ THE WORLDLINGS. With an Introduction by 
LEONARD MERRICK. 6s. net. Nein Munro. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. Gs. net each.|§ THE ACTOR-MANAGER. With an Introduction 
© CONRAD IN QUEST OF HIS YOUTH. With by W. D. Howe ts. 

an Introduction by Srr J. M. Barrie. ' CYNTHIA. With an Introduction by Maurice 
€ WHEN LOVE FLIES OUT 0’ THE WINDOW. HEWLETT. 

With an Introduction by Srr WIttIaM|q ONE MAN’S VIEW. With an Introduction by 

Rosertson NICOLL. . GRANVILLE BARKER. ; 
| THE QUAINT COMPANIONS. With an Intro-| © tif MAN WHO WAS GOOD. With an Intro- 
| wuz POsrrigN OF pracy HARPER. Wit] | Se ae re ever 
an Introduction by Sir ArrTuur Pruzno. | | A CHAIR ON THE BOULEVARD. With an 

: Introduction by A. Nem Lyons. 


* THE MAN WHO UNDERSTOOD WOMEN and 
other Stories. With an Introduction by W. J.| {| THE HOUSE OF LYNCH. With an Introduction 
by G. K. CHesTEerton. 





LOCKE. 


Sir William Robertson Nicoll says: 


“Leonard Merrick will come to his own at last and be recognized for what he is—the greatest master 
of narrative now living.” 


W. D. Howells says : 

“Why is not this masterly novelist a master universally recognized and accepted? That is something 
I have asked myself more than once, especially in reading the criticisms of his books, not one of which 
has lacked the praise of a qualified critic.” 


CONRAD IN QUEST OF HIS YOUTH will be ready immediately, and readers are advised to order all the other 
volumes in advance, as the demand is likely to be great, and, owing to the present difficulties of production, only a limited 
number of copies will be available. 
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JOHN MURRAY'S 


Full Descriptive List 
available on application. 


NEW BOOK 


LABOUR & CAPITAL 
AFTER THE WAR 


A Series of Essays by the hee of Birmingham, J. R. Clynes, 
M.P., Lord Leverhulme, Miss Anderson, Miss Lawrenee, Sir 
Hugh Bell, F. S. Button, R. H. Tawney, F. Dudley Docker, 
C.B., B. Seebohm Rowntree. Edited by S. J. Chapman, C.B.E., 
M.A. Valuable advice upon labour problems by men who 
know. A book of far-reaching importance in that it brings 
together opinions as varied as they are expert. An effort to 
anticipate and solve the economic and difficulties 
likely to present themselves at the close of the war, and indeed 
already foreshadowed. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


SWINBURNE, Algernon Charles— 
or LETTERS OF, with some Personal Recol- 
ect 
By THOMAS HAKE and ARTHUR COMPTON-RICKETT. 
Delightful and engrossing, these letters and reminiscences 
will be welcomed and appreciated by the poet’s innumerable 
admirers. With Portraits. 10s. 6d. net. 





UNDER ONE ROOF. $A Family Record | 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. Sketches from this famous | 


novelist’s family bistory, described in a manner at once charm- 
ing, sympathetic, and full of humour. 4s. 6d. net. 


BATH : IN HISTORY AND SOCIAL 
TRADITION 


Recalls in compressed form the history and tradition which 
have made Bath famous—from the Roman occupation onwards. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


NOTABLE NEW_NOVELS 
SIR ISUMBRAS AT THE FORD 


D. K. BROSTER, Joint Author of ‘‘ Chantemerle,” ‘* The 
Vision Splendid,” &e. 6s. net. 


LONG LIVE THE KING 


By Mrs. MARY ROBERTS RINEHART, Author 





of ** K.,” 
6s. net. 


MARY OF THE WINDS, and other giales 


By ENEDEEN. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


MARTIE THE UNCONQUERED 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS. 5s. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 1. 


OOKS. — Andrews’ - Study of ‘Adolescent Education, ‘us ; 
Henry Irving Shakespeare, 14 Vols, £2 28.; Burke’s Peerage, new, 1915, 

lls, ; Debrett’s Peerage, new, 1915, 2 Vols., 98. 6d.; Mason's Bibliography of Oscar 
Wilde's Works, 12s, 6d, ; Wilde's ‘Importance of Be rnest, 48,; Stevenson's 
ee » ball, 5 ee Luxe, 12s. 6d, ; wden oe oncordance to Shakespeare, 
nackeray’s Work Biographical " Editio: 
ee, 0 Moca a Sees fy sais 
ecte or fy) joore’s y uthor, 
£2 10s. ; suaeenes, vesbetion a yhouse and hey Studie, 2 Vols., 15s, ; aren 
books instock, Catalog: ee ion, Wan Children’ cyclopedia, 8 Vols. ; 
268. off. —EDWARD BAKER’ ry EAT BOOKSHOP. John ‘bright St., Birmingham, 

















SALES BY AUCTION. 
VALUABLE BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS. 
SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 


MESSES. 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 84 and 35 New Bond 
Street, W, 1, on Monday, March 26th, and ces day, at at One 0" clock Jeoctenty, 


VALUABLE BOOK and MANUS CRIPTS, com g the remalnin, ton 
of the library of the late ©. G. W shoppes, Koa Esq., F.R tha of Mecklenbt 
W.C., incl English sochitoctear’s ont euearel 


books o 

topographical works, the pro perty of isnt’ Strang- - Watkins, of shotton Tall, Shrop- 
a aelection from the li rary of the late Professor Silvanus nee including 
w at from the Kelmscott Press ; the property of Mrs. Katharine Ty n-Hinkson, of 
Brookhill, Claremorris, Co. Mayo; the property of Mrs. a Beckett Terrell, 12 Fitz- 
james Avenue, West Kensington’; the property of the late Mr. John Rogers, of 

} ‘ay ham, consisting of valuable and i ibles ; and other properties. 

viewed. © atalogues may 





The VALUABLE COLL iEBY. of COINS WILKINSON, of W. M. Maish, FE 
ESSRS. SOTHE and HO 
A will >" by AU 4 at their Large Galleries, 84 and 85 New 
Street, W. 1, on Monday, March 25th, and two following da gat One o’clock precisely, 
The’ VALUABLE OLLECTION of ANGL LO-SAXON ENGLISH, SCOTCH, 


IRISH, and ANGLO-GALLIC COINS, the propert M. Maish, Eeq., Blenheim 
House, Cotham Brow, Bristol, Member of the Brit Senlonaane Society. 
vee 1 be viewed two days prier, Catalogues may be had. Illustrated Copies, 
pr 8. each. 








NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR i published halt- eee tieeed January 
to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January and July. Cloth 
Case: for the Hat{-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsage.t, 
or from the Office, at ls. 6d. each; by post, 1s, 9d. 





Mr. HEINEMANN 'S LIST 


Mr. Heinemann announces that he has just published a now 
novel by the author of ‘‘ Regiment of Women.” 


FIRST THE BLADE 


By CLEMENCE DANE, 








6S. net. 
= 





RECENT 6s. 
MISTRESS OF MEN 


DRIFTING (witH Browne) 
BEYOND 


The NEW BOOK of MARTYRS 


By GEORGES DUHAMEL. 5s. not. 
A translation of the famous ‘* 


NET NOVELS. 





F. A. STEEL. 
BYERS FLETCHER. 


(3rd Impression.) JOHN GALSWORTHY, 





Vie des Martyrs.” 


A DIARY WITHOUT DATES 


By ENID BAGNOLD. (3rd Impression.) 2s. 6d. net 
‘** Here is a book that will live on.’’-—Morning Post. 


ENGLISHMAN, KAMERAD! 


By Capt. GILBERT NOBBS (late L.R.B.). (2nd Imp.) 3s. 64, net, 
“You muet read this book.””—A. Sr. Joun Apcocx in the Sketch, 


MY ROUND OF THE WAR 


By BASIL CLARKE, 6S. net. 
‘* For all who have sens or brothers or friends at the front,” 
—FPall Mall. 


THE OLD FRONT LINE 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. (20th Thousand.) 2s. 6d, net 





HEINEMANN 


20-21 Bedford Street, W.6. 2. 


London: WM. 





THE 


BRITISH & FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


appealed last year for special help to meet its 


WAR EMERGENCY 


when it became clear that to provide copies of the Scriptures 
for the claims of the Mission Field, and for the needs of the 
fighting men, would demand a greatly increased income. 


The Committee gratefully acknowledge many 
generous Emergency gifts received in 1917. 


But the new editions required for 1918 ean only be obtzined 
under still more stringent conditions. Printing, paper, binding, 
freight are now 


COSTING MORE THAN EVER. 


Stocks in many of the Society’s depots abroad have been 
seriously depleted, and must be replenished promptly. It is 
therefore imperative to continue 


e/THE EMERGENCY FUND IN 1918. 


The Committee confidently ask for renewed effort by their 
auxiliaries, as well as for fresh liberal gifts from their friends. 


Contributions will be thankfully received by THE SECRE- 
TARIES, 146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.°. 4, 
and will be credited to the locality in which the donor lives 
unless an intimation be made that this is not desired. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


THE RT. HON. H. H. ASQUITH. 


Occasional Addresses: 1893- 


1916. 
By the Rt. Hon. H. H. ASQU ITH, F.R.S., D.C.L., 
LL.D. 8vo. 6s. net. 





SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Mashi, and other Stories. 


By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Translated from 
the original Bengali by various writers. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. [T'wesday. 


DR. BERNARD BOSANQUET. 


Some Suggestions in Ethics. 
By BERNARD -BOSANQUET, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Fellow of the British Academy. Extra crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 











NINTH THOUSAND 


The Green Mirror. 


By HUGH WALPOLE, Author of “ Fortitude,” 


&c. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
The Queen.—*‘ The book is full of porermape we long to quote. To 
select in dimcult ; the whole should be read 


MAOMILLAN & O©O., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 





THIS DAY. 


THE LOWLAND SCOTS REGIMENTS 
Their Origin, ounee. and Services previous to the Great War of 19/4. 
for the Association oF Scots 
a. the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bt. 
“This handsome volume, and one well worthy of handsome production, treats of 
viz very great and noble regiments,” *—TiMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 
“The book ig at once more comprehensive, more readable, and pictorially more 
attractive than the great majority of such recorde, It has a value ail ite own for 
students of military history.’’—ScOTSMAN, 
NOW READY. In One Volume, Crown Quarto, 
40 Full-Page Plates representing every phase of the Artist’s Development, 


‘ 
WILLIAM M‘TAGGART, R:S.A. 
A Biography and an Appreciation. 
By JAMES L, CAW, Director of the National Galeries of Scotland. 
" Giving us, as it does, an illuminating a into the life and work of an artist 
his biography deserves a prominent place 
in 
“A full and interestin 


Written with much literary ability and great 
eritical insight.” —THE ONNOISSEUR. 


“The interest in M‘Taggart grows from the moment he appears in the pages of 
Mr, Caw’s book.’’——MORNING Post, 
“Mr, Caw's thoughtful, scholarly and penetrating Megrephes Pe 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 
Feap. 8vo, Cloth, 1s. 6d, net. 
TWO ESSAYS ON DON QUIXOTE 
AND ON THE POLITICS.OF BURNS 
WILLIAM PATON KRER, 


By LL.D. 
" A book that, like everything from tts author's pen, ts secure of a welcome.” 
—ATHENAUM, 


JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, Publishers to the University of Glasgow. 
London : MACMILLAN & CO., Led. 


One Volume, Quarto, pg — wd Full-Page Illustrations in Colour, 
8. net, 


Illustrated with more than 
25s. net, 





Just Published. Orange Cloth, 2s. net, postage 2d, 


The ORACLE of COLOUR 


By WILLIAM KIDDIER, 
Author of “‘ The Profanity of Paint.” 


book of essays for the painter and 


A new 
all lovers of colour. 


LONDON : A. C. FIFIELD, 13 CLIFFORD’S INN, E.C. 4. 
SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


OHN WHELDON 4 CO. have the largest stock in the country of Books 
in all Departments of Science and Natural History, also Transactions and 
Journals of Learned Societies, etc.,in sets, runs,and single volumes or numbers. 
LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 
SPECIAL CATALOGUES :—Botanical, —— Ornithological, Entemo- 

logical, Geological, Chemical, Gardening, etc., 2d. e 
Ww.c. 2. 





ach, post free, 
38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, 
Telephone: Gerrard 14)2, 





WHAT FREEDOM MEANS. 


By PERCIVAL L. WITHERBY. 


A paper read at the Inaugural Mesting of the Empire Service League at Hastings, 
New Zealand, 

To be obtained from the British Constitution Association, 11 Tothill Street, 8.W.1. 

including postage. 


Price 74d., 


“It is not what a nation gains but what it gives that makes it great.” 


£20 IN MONEY PRIZES 


afe offered each month by the Monthly Magazine, ‘THE FUTURE,” for an 
ESSAY, and for short translations from FRENCH and GERMAN into ENGLISH, 
and ENGLISH into ESPERANTO. If your bookseller does not-stock ‘* THE 
FUTURE,” send P.O. 7d. for Specimen Number :— 








Messrs. HUTCHINSON & CO.’s 


Announcements for the Spring 


My American Visit 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir F, E. SMITH 
Bart., K.C., M.P., His Majesty’s Attorney- 
General, With 16 illustrations. Cloth, 6s. net. 

The speech which was delivered before the New York State Bar 
Assodiation, which aroused so much controversy, is also included. 
In view of the difficulties in connection with production and 
the big demand, a secure delivery an order should be placed 
our iatel 


ALL AUTHOR'S PROFITS GO TO RED CROSS FUNDS. 


NOTES OF A NOMAD __ 
By LADY JEPHSON 


With 16 full-page illustrations and photogravures from drawing 
by the authoress. 12s. 6d. net. March 26th. 


JAPANESE MEMORIES 
By ETHEL HOWARD 


The amazing progress of the Japanese within recent years is due 
chiefly to their readiness to adopt new ideas, and it was in pursuance 
of this enlightened policy that Miss Howard was entrusted with 
the supervision of Prince Shimadzu and his four little brothers. 
She writes with sympathy and unbounded enthusiasm of the 
country and its people; tells us of many strange matters which 
are hidden from the average inquirer ; and deals in a piquant and 
most illuminating manner ‘with such varied subjects as the tragedy 
of General Nogi and Prince Arthur of Connaught’s private opinion 
of the Germans. 
There are 42 excellent photographs. 12s. 


39th YEAR OF ISSUE. 


THE YEAR’S ART, 1918 
By A. 0. R. CARTER 


The reference book for all who are interested in matters appor 
taining to art, with illustrations. __7s. 6d. net. 


THE SPLENDOUR OF FRANCE 


A pictorial and authoritative account of our great and glorious Ally 

and of her country, unsurpassed in beauty and magnifice ance, 

Edited by WALTER HUTCHINSON, M.A., F.R.G.S8., F.R.A.1., 

F.R.8.A. With an Introduction by EMUND GOSSE, C. B., LL.D. 
Written by well-known authorities. With about 1,000 super) 
pictures and 19 fine coloured plates. 

In two volumes, demy 4to, handsomely bound in eloth gilt, 25s. net 
and in various leather bindings. 


THE COMING ECONOMIC CRISIS 
By H. J. JENNINGS 


An explanation of the thorough and immediate preparation that is 
required for our economic defence. 5s. net. April 9th 














6d. net. 


_ April Oth 




















THROUGH THE RUSSIAN 


REVOLUTION 
By CLAUDE ANET 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. With 34 illustrations on art papor 
from photographs. 

M. Claude Anet has enjoyed the confidence and personal friendship 
of the leading actors in the great drama. His high standing enabled 
him to penetrate to the most privileged and unlikely places : the 
private sittings of the Council of Workmen's and Soldiers’ Delegates, 

the Ante Chamber of the Government’s Council Room, and General 
Korniloff’s study. Kerensky took with him on his first tour t 

the front a suite of only a few persons, including M. Anct, e~ hed 
experiences must be accounted one of the journalistic ovents of 


HUTCHINSON’S NEW 6/- ‘NOVELS 


YELLOW ENGLISH 








CoC ere tose eeereses 


A KING IN BABYLON.......... Burton Stevenson 
EE I ..- Kathlyn Rhodes 
THE BAG OF SAFFRON........ Baroness von Hutten 
LADD. MARY'S BIGHT... .. .ccccscccces G. B. Burgin 
THE LYNDWOOD AFFAIR.......... Una L. Silberrad 


ke oo sf aes 0.05. 0%. 6.0968 Gabrielle Vallings 
IN OUR STREET Peggy Webling 
THE MAN WHO LOST HIMSELF. .H. De Vere Stacpoole 


SERGEANT SPUD-TAMSON, V.0.....R. W. Campbell 
- GaP Se eee Cynthia Stockley 
CHILDREN OF EVE.................. Isabel C. Clark 
THE NARROW STRAIT................ W. E. Norris 
MISS PIM’S CAMOUFLAGE.............. Lady Stanley 
. (  _ <aaSR See E. F. Benson 





eevee eeereeseereeeeeeee 
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The Pointing Man.” 
Douglas Sladen 
Maxwell Gray 


D 
By the Author of “‘ 


ee 





THE FUTURE (Dept. SR), 10 Essex St., Sirand, London, W.0. 2. 


LONDON : HUTCHINSON & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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CHAPMAN & HALLS LATEST Lis] 


SECOND EDITION NEARLY READY OF THAT SCHOLARLY AND SEARCHING STUDY OF THE 
QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 


THE LIMITS OF PURE DEMOCRACY 


By W. H. MALLOCK, 


Author of “The Reconstruction of Belief,’ ‘Social Reform,” “ Religion as a Credible Doctrine,” &¢ 
Demy 8vo. lds. net. : 


Mr. Mallock’s new book has been the most discussed publication of the season. It has received columns of review in the 
principal daily and weekly papers, describing it in glowing terms as “‘ admirably lucid,” “‘ relentless logic,” “a withering ex. 
posure,” the work of “a destructive intellect which grinds democratic thought to powder”; “a criticism of life itself, go wide 
is its range and so deep its problems’; ‘‘ wealth of argument,’ ‘‘ powerful,” ‘‘ comprehensive, interesting and persuasive ” . 
‘*a model of clear thinking, effective illustration, and lucid exposition”; ‘‘ very able and interesting”; ‘“ thoughtful, tem. 
perate, and witty’; “closely reasoned, admirably clear and explicit”; “‘ one of the most interesting and important contriby. 
tions to political theory that have appeared since Herbert Spencer’s ‘Man and the State.’ ” 


SECOND EDITION WITH THE BINDER. 














JUST OUT. 


ENGLISH HISTORY IN SHAKSPEARE 


By J. A. R, MARRIOTT, 
M.P. for Oxford, tnd Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. Demy S8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The author of this important and original work is himself distinguished not only as an historian and political theorist, 
but in the sphere of practical politics. In the first few days of its appearance his book has been hailed as “ informing,” 
*‘ instructive,” ‘a subject of the fullest possible scope,”’ “‘ fresh and penetrating,” “ clear and invigorating.”” The breadth and 
human vigour of the study should recommend it to every class of educated reader. 


THE QUESTIONS OF “IGNOTUS” 


This honest and searching study of modern religion and the life of the Churches has been discussed from the pulpit 
throughout the country during the present Lent. It is an honest attempt to answer such questions as ‘*‘ What do we believe?” 
*“ Why are the churches empty ?” and so forth. It has met with a wonderful reception from the Press. Some of the epithets 
bestowed upon it are ‘‘ cogent,” “‘ thoughtful,” “‘ shrewd,”’ “ drastic,”’ “‘ uncompromising,” ‘‘ temperate and earnest,” “ challenging,” 
“oufspoken and brave.’’ No one concerned with the spiritual life of Britain can neglect it. 











THOMAS WOOLNER, R.A., Sculptor & Poet 


His Life in Letters 


By his Daughter, AMY WOOLNER 
With 64 Illustrations and Portraits. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 





LAST WORDS ON GREAT ISSUES _ 


By J. BEATTIE CROZIER, LL.D, M.B., 


Author of “ Religions of the Future,” ‘“ The Wheel of Wealth,” “ Sociology applied to Practical Politics,’ &e, 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“The most accomplished master of irony since Swift.’-—Liverpool Post. 


IN THE PRESS. 


OUR ALLIES AND ENEMIES IN THE NEAR EAST 


By JEAN VICTOR BATES 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


IN THE PRESS. 


BRITISH PIGS. The Art of Making them Pay 
By PROFESSOR JAMES LONG 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 











Lee 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL have just published a Cheap Edition, at 1s. 6d. net, of 


NIGHT WATCHES 


By W. W. JACOBS 


one of the funniest books that unrivalled humorist ever wrote; and their EIGHTEEN-PENNY LIBRARY, including 
all the works of RIDGWELL CULLUM, and all the best-known books of E. TEMPLE THURSTON, is selling by tens of 
thousands every week. ‘There is no more various or attractive list in the market. 


Ask your bookseller for the books published by 
CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 114 Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. Ba 


a 
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